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MAUDE TURNED QUICKLY AS THE DOOR OPENED, AND SAW THE MAN FOR WHOM HER VERY HEART SEEMED BREAKING, 


THE COLONEL’S 
FIANCEE. 
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NOVELETTE 
(Compxers in THs NuMBER.) 


CHAPTER IL. 

HE sun is setting behind heavy 
masses of dark grey clouds, whose 
sharply-defined edges betoken 
stormy weather. The deep yellow 
of the sky above is reflected in 

the marshy land, i 
look like one of the master- 
ing quickly along the high reed 
? ui ong the hi 
which leads from, Broxbourne to Rydon looks 
1th appreciative eyes on her surroundings, 


making | at the black shadows which lie across her 





which are sufficiently unfamiliar not to have 
lost their charm. 

But in October the sun makes no long delay 
in taking his farewell of this earth of ours. | 
Very, very quickly now it drops out of sight, | 
the yellow light fades out of the sky, the gold- | 

leams vanish from the pools, and a cold 

reeze springs up, making the endless rows of 
poplars sway restlessly to and fro as though 
they almost dreaded the coming night; their 
leaves rustle and murmur mysteriously, and | 
Maude looks around with a shiver. 

Night seems to have fallen so suddenly, and 
she, a London-bred girl, feels almost, terrified 


th, and makes what haste she can lest total 
arkness should come over the land before she 
reaches the lodge yg of Rydon Hall. 
Not that even then her lonely walk will be | 





at an end, for Sir Geoffrey Incent’s estate is | 


a large one, and the walk up the avenue is 
nearly a mile in length; but once within the 
ates she knows she will be in safety; her 
Soext will not beat quite so wildly at every 
sound, nor wil! she fear that every bush con- 
ceals an enemy. 

But Rydon Lodge is still more than a mile 
away, and Maude hurries on as fast as her 
feet can carry her, for there is another and 
worse dread lurking in her heart—the dread 
of what Lady Incent will say when she hears 
of her governess’s escapade, for that lady is a 
great stickler for propriety, and would con- 
sider there was something exceedingly repre- 
hensible in the conduct of a young lady who 
could be out alone after dusk. 

Certainly Miss Brandon had never meant 
to outrage the proprieties, and Lady Incent 
could not honestly lay more than a iittle 
thoughtlessness to her charge—but then a 
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governess has no right to be thoughtless. ; 

Tt wag just three months since they had 
come down to Rydon, and this was the first 
afternoon Maude had had entirely at her own 
Le por The temptation of a good brisk 
walk along the level, well-made road into the 
nearest town, and the pleasure of doing @ little 
shopping on her own account, free from the 
remarks and 1 magn. of her pupils, had been 
too strong.to resisted. 

It was only half-past two when she had 
started from the Hall, but she had loitered a 
little in the town, and now it was long past 
five, and she had two miles more to walk 
before she would find herself once again within 
the shelter of her pleasant school-room. 

She hoped nervously that Lady Incent 
might be in ignorance of her expedition, or 
else that the faint grey twilight would last 
until she reached the Hall that she might 
assert she had been in “ before dark.” 

She had almost forgotten her fears of the 
lonely road in her still deeper dread of Lady 
Incent’s displeasure, when the sudden sonnd 
of wheels set her heart beating wildly aga‘. 
and when the flashing lights of the advancing 
vehiele came in sight she drew herself into 
the shadow of the hedge, and. moved more 
slowly, hoping its occupant might pass her 
unperceived, but the light fell full upon ber, 
and. with an exclamation of surprise and i«- 
light, the vehicle came to a stop, gvod- 
leokitig young fellow of two or threeapd- 
twenty sprang to the rround, 

“am in Iuck!” he said, cheerfcliy, as 
Maude ieluctantly drew uearer ‘o hia, 
“Where on earth have you been?” " 

“T walked over te Broxbourne. I never 


thought it would be dark before 1 could get | 


back. : 

“To Broxbourne! Why, you must be fit to 
drop. Jump in, Miss Brandon, and I'll drive 
you home in no time.” : 

3ut Maude shook her head decidedly. 

“JT, would rather walk, thank you. Hf you 
would only go on, Mr. Incent.” 

“A likely thing!” protested the. young 
man. “I never get a chance of speaking to 
you without those kids hanging round you all 
the time. "Tisn’t likely I shall throw away 
an opportunity when I do get one.” 

Probably the darkness hid the trouble in the 
girl’s face, but there were tears in her voice 
when she spoke again. 

“ Please do go on. Iam afraid Lady Incent 
will be very angry at my being out s0 
late-———” 

“You would be later still if I were to take 
you at.your word and leave you to walk. 
Come, jump up!” 

But Maude was resolute. 

“TI am afraid Lady Incent would be still 
more ongry ‘at'my arriving at the Hall under 
your escort. You know the old proverb bids 
us of two evils choose the least i 

“You are complimentary, Miss Brandon!” 
interrupted the young men, in an injured 
tone. “Of course, if you look upon my society 
as an evil—--” 

“J did not mean that,” put in Maude, 
quickly. “I was leoking at the position from 
your mother’s point of view.” : 

* See here,- Miss. Brandon,” Cyril | said, 
quietly ignoring this last, remark, “I cannot 
leave you here in the darkness.. Tf you won't 
let me drive you to the Hall I shall walk be- 
side you all the way,.so -you see you had 
better he reasonable and jump in, ,1 will put 
you down before you teach the house.” 

“ But. Griffiths ——” 





“Don’t worry yourself, the lodge-gates | 


will be open. Griifiths knédws I hate to be 
kept waiting.” 

There seemed nothing for it but to yield, 
and @ minute later they were driving together 
towards the Hall. 

In spite of.her dismay it certainly was a 
relief to the girl that she had not to face 
any. more of those dark shadaws and dim 
mySsterions pools alone. . wih 

Tf her companion had been anyone else but 


| Cyril) Incent 





woulu almost have enjoyed 
the short twilight drive, but ever since his 
coming to Rydon he had haunted the school- 
room so persistently on one pretext or another 
that Maude felt half afraid lest he should say 
something to her of which Lady Incent 
would certainly not approve, so she talked 
incessantly, though she met with no response 
from the young man, who glanced quickly at 
her from, time to time, a little smile curying 
his lips as though he iully understood her 
tactics, but not till they had flashed — 
the lodge gates, unpetceived, as Maude fondly 
hoped, did he interrupt her. 

“You have had your innings, Miss Bran- 
don, and now it’s my turn—a short one, too, 
for in five minutes more we shall be at the 
house, so you must pardon my seeming 
abruptness, There is no time to pick and 
choose my words, so I must proffer my re- 
quest in the plainest of plain English. “Miss 
Brandon, will you be my wife?” 

This was worse than anything Maude had 
anticipated. She knew well enough that he 
admired ‘her, and had feared that he might, 
under the circumstances, think a little love- 
making would be admissible, but that he 
cared for her enough to wish her to be his 
wife seemed incredible. 

Her utter amazement,seemed to deprive her 
of the power of. speech, and Cyril went on 
again, more inpetuously. now that he had 
broken the ice; but not iiseeipatly. 

“Tiloye you dearly, sand, L.think I could 
make you happy,” he said tenderly... “You 
should never have. reason to regret your 
choice. I think Ijhave loved you from the 
first,-but 1 did not fipd.out my secret till last 
month, and from that:time to this I’ve never 
had a change of s aes. tp you alone. I did 
think of ariting, but ‘seemed such a cold 
way of doing things, and I hoped as soon as 
the Dingworths and Taylors. went I should be 
able to make an.opportunity, but fortune has 
favoured me to-night. Miss Brandon, you will 
say ‘yes’?” 

aude found her. voice at last. 

“T cannot. It is quite impossible!” 

“Why not?” 

“T do not love you! 

“You might try—unless there is someone 
else.” iad ; 

gh, no ! there is. no. one else!” was the 
hurried answer, / a 

“Then, darling, I will not take ‘no’/for an 
answer. I love you so dearly that I believe 
in time you. will learn to like me.” 

“T like you now,” said the girl frankly; 
“but I thought that love such as you want 
springs up 2 greek and—forgive me, 
Mr. Incent—but I feel 1 shall never love you 
in that way. Won't you try and forget what 
you have said. to-night, and believe I am very 
sorry for having unconsciously been the cause 
of giving you pain?” 

“You need not do it, unless you choose.” 

Maude sighed. 

“T think you ought to be glad I do not love 
you,” she said, after a few moments thought. 
* What do you suppose your mother would say 
if. she heard J had promised to be your wife? 
and do you suppose for’ one moment that. Sir 
Geoffrey would consent to his, heir wedding a 
penniless governess?” 

“Oh! I daresay there would be a.bit.of a 
row at first, but they would soon cool down 
when they found we wouldn’t.give in, and I 
don’t believe you're such a. coward that you 
couldn’t face a storm for the sake of the man 
you love!” y 

“ But I-do not love you, Mr. Incent.” 

“Ts that your last word?” asked the young 
man, angrily. “Won't you, even try, to care 
for. me?, Why should you spurn my love?” 

“I don’t!” cried the girl, in a distressed 
voice. “Oh? Mr, Incent, don’t be vexed with 
me, but indeed I can’t make myself care, and, 
I am sure-that in a little while you will see 
what a mistake you are making, and be -glad 
that I, at least, saw our paths must always 
lie apart!” : r 


pupils nor teachers looking 





ete) 
ee 


They were close to the house now Light, 
from the upper ‘windows were flashing through 
trees ; in another minute they woul, have 
reached the hall door \y 
~ You will go round ‘to the front?” 

“Oh, no!” cried Maude, quickly, picivriy, 
to herself the amazement of the servants ani 
the extremé ar yy that she would py; 
against Lady Incent while crossing the greai 
corridor ; “let me get down here, please, aud 
T will run round to the garden entranc 
door may be unlocked.” 

“Won't you. change your mind?” pleaded 
the young man, as for the moment he held he; 
hand clasped im his. “I would try and makp 
you happy, dear.” 

“I cannot. Good-bye, Mr. Incent, cond 
bye!” 

Very sadly Maude Brandon went up to her 
own room. She did not love Cyril, and he, she 
knew, was as fickle as the wind, but al! the 
same it was hard to pain the only creature 
who seemed to care for her. For Maude ws 
an orphan, and bad ent the three years 
which had passed since her mother’s death in 
a large school at Bayswater ; first as governess 
pupil, where she made no friends, neither 
upon her as one 
of themselves ; latterly as junior governess, » 
post which monopolised all her time—even hey 
very evenings being occupied, since all mend 
ing which was beyond her pupils’ power fell, 
as a matter of course,’ te her. 

Miss Wells, the principal, was not an woking 
woman, and perhaps she saw the work was 5 
little too much for her junior governess, {oi 
when she received a letter from ber old pupil 
Lady Tnoent,,..asking herato recommend » 
governess for her two little girls, she showed 
the letter to Matide Brandan, and advised her 
to accept the post. ~ |. 

It semed to Maude at first as thongh » 
miracle had been wrought for her deliveran 
Day by day the monotonous round of schoo! 
life had grown more irksome to her. Each 
morning she had felt more unequal to facing 
the daily drudgery, and had only forced her 
self to rise by remembering the old words— 

Be the day w or Se 

At length 1 Inert we Se Sez lens 
and consoling herself with the thought that 
in little more than sixteen hours she would be 
able to lie down again and forget. her weari- 
ness in sleep. 


> the 


P ; 
_oShe had grown so hopeless: and dispirited 


that it never even occurred to her to change 
her — and go as resident governess in 3 
family where her life would at least not quit 
so much resemble that. of an animated 
machine, and now Miss Wells’ suggestion that 
she should write to Lady Incent came like a 
breath of freedom to her imprisoned spirit. 

“How good of you to think of me!” she 
said, in a shaky voice, while tears of weakness 
glittered in her eyes. “Oh! Miss Wells, if 
only she would have me!” 

“She will take any one whom I recom- 
mend,” replied the principal. “ You need not 
return to the to ll ie ” @he. added. kindly. 
“T will see to your class, so sit down here and 
write your note quietly.” =) 

There-was a grave look*on Miss Wells’ fac 
as she closed ‘the dodr’upon ‘Maude Brandon. 
She had seen’ for some time the girl was flag- 
ging, and had beenquite delighted at tue 
thought of transferring her: to a post where 
there would. be fewer demands upon ler 
strength ; but the trembling voice, the ready 
tears, had not -heen Jest; upon her, and +): 
wondered uneasily. now whether Maude wa’ 
really strong enough:to take charge of Lady 
Incent’s little.ones, Meads 

However, her doubts, took. practical form, 
and the same. evening, Mande , found. lierself 
chatting, with, the doctor, without. tho least 
idea he was, regariling: her fram. professions! 
“@ 

P| 


poi, of xe ite tee cow paioa4 

: ra eat e, young, lady,” ‘he 3 
marked, as she bade. him goo Prenings antl 
a tonic woul do yaa 00. . Lshall send 
some, and mind you take it regularly. 
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iss Wells. was very considerate, ‘and. re- 
Phe Mande from half her duties, bidding her 


commence her preparations; and when, two 
days later, Lady Incent formally engaged her, 
Maude found she.had no fime to lose, 

Within a week she was to join her pupils, 
‘and accompany them to Eastbourne; and the 
very peta of the sea seemed to give the girl 
fresh strength. bi a dhe : 

“Write to me sometimes,” Miss Wells said, 
when she bade her, good-bye. “TI shall always 
be glad to a4 how vs eb on, m Lag Ml 
and Maude, with a _kiss, ran down t 
steps, and. a mtn later had left Minerva 
Lodge behind, and a new chapter of her life 
had begun—a chapter that went ou smoothly 
and happily all through the summer. 

The children were fairly docile, and. Maude 
felt, more happy and free than she had felt for 

ears. It was holiday time too, and the little 

neents were accustomed to make the most of it. 
The long mornings on the beach, the scramble 
over the Downs to Beechy Head, and the plea- 
sant evenings in the dens were an utter 
novelty, and, if possible, a source of more 
delight to Maude than they were to her charges. 

Fyen when the holidays were over, and they 
went down to Hertfordshire, and the regular 
schoolroom routine was in full swing, she felt 
she could hardly be grateful enough to Miss 
Wells for transferring her from the large class 
rooms of Minerva Lodge to the pretty school- 
room at Rydon Halll. 

Some girls might have chafed at the dal- 
ness and want of. real freedom, but Maude 
found no fault with the fact that from eight 
in the morning till nine at.night she had not a 
minute at her own disposal. She really liked 
teaching, and the children were bright enough 
to do her credit and loving enough not to make 
their continued presence burdensome. 

There was only one real worry to the young 
governess in her life at Rydon Hall, and that 
was the persistency with which Cyril Incent 
haunted their walks, and the numerous pre- 
texts he discovered for appearing in the school- 
room. 

At first it, seemed to her only natural he 
should like to see something of his tisters ; 
but instinct soon told her it. was not for their 
sakes he penetrated so often into the east wing 
through the baize doors which shut off the 
school-room party from the rest of the house, 
and fear less Lady Incent should be annoyed 
made her do her best to keep him at a dis- 
tance ' 
Now, thanks to her unlucky expedition into 
Broxbourne, her efforts had been rendered use- 
less, and he had gone even farther than she 
had feared. 

Hastily taking off her outdoor things, and 
knowing her tea would be waiting, she went 
into the schoolroom, ware to. find it empty, 
but, to her dismay, the tall figure of y 
Incent stood by the unéurtained window. If 
she had been standing there five minutes earlier 
Maude knew that she nitst have known that 
she had been driving with Cyril. 

Very handsome looked Lady “Incent in her 
long sweepin ieee own of heliotrope plush, 
wilh its soft fale oe ptimrose surah in front; | 
but there was an expression on her face which 
boded no good to the unlucky offender, whose 
heart sank with dread as she advanced, into the 
room. 

For a minute not a word was spoken ; then 
Maude broke the silence. 
walked into. Broxbourne this after- 
noon-——” 

“And drove back alone with my son!” 
concluded Lady Incent; “rather an.. unusual 
proceeding, Miss Brandon!” : ad 

“T would. far rather have returned alone,” 
said Mande, truthfully. “TI wanted to walk, 
but ~ Incent insisted,” ". -" . 

“Of. course he did,” was thé iey answer ;. 
“considering the josie of fhe road and 
the gathering darknegs, he really bad no ehoice. 
The blame rests entirely with you. You should 


not have been out ge late.” 





Tam very sorry,” faltered the girl. “T 





quite thought I should have been in before it 
rew. dusk, but oat always takes longer 
than one thinks it will:” 

“Oh! no doubt you think any excuse is 
better than none!” sneered ‘her employer ; 
‘but you forget that I am quite aware you 
knew Captain Taylor was leaving by the five 
o’clock train, and it was only natnral to infer 
that Rye would drive him to the station. 
Your plans must be laid a little better, Miss 
Brandon, beore you will hoodwink me!” 

‘Lady Incent,” cried Maude, ‘indignantly, 
“ you purely do not imagine I wished to see 
Mr. Incent?” 

A scornful laugh was her only answer. 

“Such am idea would never have occurred 
to me,” the girl went on, breathlessly. “I 
assure you, Lady Incent, I was very sorry 
when he overtook me.” 

“Why?” 

The abruptness of the question startled 
Maud, 


2. 

“T was afraid you would not like it,” was | 
the candid answer. 

“Your fears were certainly well-founded,” 
retorted Lady Incent; “nor do I like the way 
in which you ‘contrive to meet him when you 
are out with the children, nor the way in which 
you always lay yourself out to attract his | 
notice.” 

“Lady Incent ’—and the girl’s eyes blazed 
furiously—“T have done nothing of the kind. 
It is cruel, it is po aged 

“No heroics, please,” interrupted her em- 
ployer, coldly. “ Only understand that while 
you remain here I shall expect you to be more 
circumspect, otherwise———” 

“T had better go,” said Maude, quickly, for 
getting for the moment there was no one to 
whom she had a right to turn for shelter. 

“Certainly, if you cannot take reproof in a | 
proper spirit,” was the haughty answer, and 
with an expressive shrug of her shoulders, Lady 
Incent swept out of the room, leaving Maude 
in a state of indignant wretchedness. 

“T think I can trust her to keep that foolish 
boy at a distance now, and I must arrange for 
her to be in the schoolroom more while he is 
down here,” thought Lady Incent, composedly, 
as she eded to her own room. “I am glad 
this affair ‘has given me sufficient grounds for 

py are before Cyril went too far, and I 
think I better give him a hint presently.” 

Lady Incent had not meant to speak to Cyril 
till after dinner, but when she came down to 
the drawing-room she found him there alone, 
= felt the opportunity was too good to be 


lost. 
“My dear boy,” she said, in the indulgent, 
motherly tone he could assume hocpetiande ; 
“you really should be careful. You must re- 
member there is a vast guif between a governess 
and Sir Geoffrey’s son, and not drift into the 
way of paying her attention which she is pretty 
sure to misconstrue! ” 

“That's just what she has done,’ was the 
ear answer. ‘ Nothing I can say will make 

r believe I am in earnest!” 

“Cyril, you must be mad!” cried the 
mother, indignantly. “You cannot have been 
so foolish as to let her think she has made an 
impression on you?” 

“If I have there’s no need to make a fuss 
about it. She won’t have anything to say to 
Ine 





-“That is just her arifulness!” snapped 
Lady Incent. “She thinks if she hangs back 
it will bring you to the point. The sooner I 

t rid of her the better. I should’ have given 
fe notice when she came in this evening, but 
I fancy, from what Miss Wells said, that she is 
quite alone in the world; so, not dreaming of 
your folly, I thought I would give her another 


chance, although I knew she been doing 
her best to attract you!” 
. ‘Mother, that is most unjust. If either of 
us is to blame, it is oruualy not Miss Bran- 
“It’s very good of you, to say so, Cyril, but 
emy own opinion on the subject. How- 
ever, it’s. no use discussing it,” was the irritable 
answer; “besides, I hear someone coming, 





and we may as well keep the miserable affair to 
ourselves,” 

The drawing-ro« ms at Rydon Hall were only 
separated from each other by curtains caught 
back by thick silken cord, and conversation 
in one was so plainly audible in the next that it 
never occurred to Lloyd Anstruther, who was 
sitting in the farther one, to announce his pre 
sence to his hostess and her son. 

Indeed, when the conversation began he 
had been half asleep, and only his indignation 
at hearing the way poor Maude was spoken of 
fully roused him. ‘Uhen he awoke also to the 
fact that the conversation, though earried on 
with open doors, was meant to be private, and 
rising, he went out through the conservatory, 


down the long corridor, and entered the large 
drawing-room in time to hear Lady Incent’s 
allusion to the “miserable affair,” and to see 
Cyril betake himeelf angrily into the adjoining 
room. 


CHAPTER I. 

Colonel Anstruther was unusually abstracted 
during dinner. Ho felt, so sorry for the little 
governess who was “ quite alone in the world,” 
and who through Cyril’s folly had fallen under 
the ban of Lady Incent’s displeasure, that, in 
spite of all his effort, his thoughts would dwell! 
upon her. . 

Suddenly an idea struck him, an idea 
seemed to him more and more fea 
longer he dwelt upon it. 

He escaped from the dining-room and fol 
lowed the ladies at the very first opportunity 
in order to carry it out as speedily as possible 

They were ail assembled in the smal! drawing 


which 
ible the 


room, and the first glance round showed him he 
} must bide his time—Maude Brandon had not 
come down as usual, 

The children..were there; apparently they 
had just come in, and their afternoon’s amuse 
ment had tired them, for their mother was in 
sisting they should say “good night.” 

“And go straight to nurse,” Lady lacent 
said, as she kissed them. “No, Miss’ Brandon 


does not want to see any more of you to-night. 

She has got a bad headache.” 
Lioyd Anstruther lingered 

and then he too vanished. 
‘He knew the way to the school-room well 


a few minutes, 


enough, for Jessie and Flo were only. too 
delighted when they could inveigle him into 
their domains, and Maude had aot scolded 


them for bringing up this grave, quiet man 
who never disturbed her equanimity as Cyril 
did by showing that it was she, and not the 
children, who was the attraction. 

Very softly he tapped at the sclioolroom door 
now, and, in response to Maude’s call, entered. 

The girl was lying in a large chair by the 
fire, and though the room was otherwise un- 
lighted, he could see by its ruddy glow thut 
she had been crying. , 

You can put the tray down, Mary,” she 
said, wearily, thinking the maid had ‘brouglit 
her supper, never even turning her bead till 
the absence of the cheery clatter of plates 
and glasses startled her, when she looked 
round snddenly. . 

At the sight of the black-clothed figure 
standing just inside the door she sprang 10 
her feet with a cry of dismay. 

“Vou, Mr. Incent! “Héw can you be so 
foolish? Please go away,” she began, hur 
riedly, then as her visitor moved forward 
into the firelight she saw, her, mistake, and 
stopped in sheer astonishment 

“Tt is I, Miss Brandon,” said Coloael 
Anstruther, quietly. “Will you pardon me 
for intruding on your solitude, but I ain 
leaving early to-morrow, and this is the last 
chance I shall have of speaking to yon?” 

“And you have come to bid me good-bre? 
That’ is very kind of you, Colonel An- 
struther,” and she held out her hand as 
though to intimate that the sooner the cere- 
mony was over the better. 

Lloyd took the little fingers in his own, 
noticing .with a thrill of pity how hot thep 
were, and how the girl stil trembled, 
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“Yon are ape eae ry oe nar oi he 
saic, laying his other hand protectingly over 
the Romy ee still held. “I have come to male 
® petition—to ask you to be very good to 


2. : 
Maude locked up in open-eyed astonish- 


t. 

“You must promise me first not to le 
offended at what I am going to say. 

Mande nodded. She felt too bewildered to 
speak, and Colonel Anstruther, seating him- 
self on the edge of the table, went on 

uickly : 
2 lam going to run down to Woodmore to- 
morrow—that is my home, you know. Such 
a pretty place it is, and one that has be- 
donged to the Anstruthers time out of mind— 
not that I ever expected to be the owner of 
it though—and so far it has brought me little 
happiness.” : 
e broke off abruptly and stared moodily 
in the fire 

Maude looked up at him thoughtfully, 
wondering where this unexpected confidence 
would lead. 2 

She had seen a good deal of him during 
his stay at the Hall, but never before had he 
gone below the surface of everyday talk: 
mow he was speaking as though he looked 
mpon her as a friend. 

She looked at him now, thinking what a 
handsome man he was, in spite of a scar from 
brow to chin which marked his right cheek. 

Nay, in Maude’s eyes that scar was almost 
an object of reverence, for she had heard 
from the children of the gallant deed by 
which he obtained it. He turned suddenty 
and caught her eyes. 

They still bore traces of the tears she had 
shed, and her lips had a mournfully pathetic 
curve, but to Lloyd Anstruther it seemed she 
looked prettier than he had ever seen ‘her, 
only so unutterably sad and lonely. A ten 
der light came into his eyes as he smiled 
down on her. 

“T was going to tell how inexpressibly 
dreary IT always feel at Woodmore. It never 
seems like home, for it lacks a miscress. Will 
you take pity on me and turn this great house 
into a home? Will you be my wife, dear?” 

Mau‘e sat bolt upright, and looked at him 
in amazement. 

“TI, Colonel Anstruther? Why, you hardly 
know me!” 

“T think IT know you very well,” he said, 
with a smile. “T have so often seen you 
with the children, when you were your 
natural self: that is knowing you far better 
than if IT only met you in society.” 

“You can’t mean it, Colonel Anstruther ! 
You—vou do not love me!” 

“Not with that hot-headed, romantic pas- 
sion which burns itself out before the honey- 
-moon is well nigh over,” returned Lloyd An- 
‘sstruther, quickly. “That sort of love was 
over for me vears ago; but I can promise to 
be a good husband to you, to do all in my 
power to make you happy. Don’t you think, 
dear. vou could learn to care for me?” 

“That would be a very easy lesson,” whis- 
pered the girl. thinking how love-worthy Lloyd 
was, “but. Colonel Anstruther, I am not clever 
enough to he your wife. You ought to marry 


a grand lady. 

“Only I happen to want Maude Brandon. 
Tell me. child,” as @ sudden thought struck 
him, “is there anyone else? You do not really 
care for Cyril?” 

“Oh. no!” 

And Mande’s voice was most emphatic. 

“Then come to mo! Give me the right to 
take care of you!” 

Maude’s lin quivered, and she clasped her 
hands tightly together to still their trembling. 
No longer have to fight the battle of life for 
herself; to have a niche which was hers by 
right ; above all, ¢o be no longer alone in the 
world was greater happiness than she had ever 
dreamed would fall to her lot. 

“You really mean it?” she asked, softly, 





“ Qhild, you surely cannot think I would jest 
on such a subject! Tell me, dear, that you 
will be my wife!” 

She caught his hand in hers, and laid her 
cheek upon it. 

“You don’t know how good it is to feel that 
somebody cares for me! she said, brokenly. 
“I will do all I can to please you, Colonel 
Anstruther.” 

With his disengaged hand he softly stroked 
back the wavy hair from her brow. 

“Be happy, child; that is all I ask,” he 
said, gently, and then, after a pause, “I must 
tell you something of my past, dear. I would 
rather you heard it from mv own lips.” 

“Need I hear it at all?’ asked Maude, 
raising her head. “I can trust you, Colonel 
Anstruther.” 

He raised the hand he held softly to his lips. 

“I would rather tell you, child, for there 
must be no secrets between us, or our married 
life will not be a happy one.” 

A vivid blush spread over Maude’s face at 
the thought of that future, but she did not 
speak. 

“Once before I was engaged to be married. 
She, Lilian Monteith, was very beautiful, and 
I simply worshipped her. For nearly three 
years she kept me at. her feet. and when, at 
ast, she promised to be my wife, I thought m 
cup of happiness was full Within a month 
of our wedding-day she threw me over, and 
married a man old enough to be her grand- 
father. They went to America, and 1 have 
never seen her since.” 

“How terribly you must have suffered!” 
ve 5 8 said, gently, stroking the hand she still | 
held. 

“ Well, it is an old story now, but I thought 
you ought to know. It was five years last 
month since Lilian married, so you see I have 
had time to forget.” 

He did not say he had forgotten, and Maude 
was too simple to notice the omission. ‘There 
was silence between them for a while, and then 
Lioyd said, more cheerfully— 

“Well, little one, you do not mean to keep 
me waiting very long, I hope? You must come 
to me before Christmas, and. we will keep 
the festival right merrily at Woodmore.” 

“But Lady Incent?” gasped Maude. 

“You can leave my. cousin’s wife to me,” 
returned Colonel Anstruther, sharply. “I can 
promise she shal] throw no difficulties in your 


way. 

Maude breathed a little sigh of content. It 
was so new and so delightful to have someone 
able and willing to fight her battles. 

‘And you will write to me, little one? 
Mind, I shall expect a letter every week, and 
I will run down again as soon as I can to make 
the final arrangements.” 

He rose to go then, and there was a new 
light in his eyes as he took both her hands in 
his and stood for a moment looking down on 
the sweet face of the girl who was so soon to 
be his wife. 

‘Good-bye, dear child,” he said, tenderly, 
and, stooping, kissed her forehead in almost 
paternal fashion, then, a wave ot feeling rush- 
ing over him he pressed a sudden, passionate 
kiss upon the soft, red lips, and was gore. 

Ah! that kiss! It woke the woman's soul 
within Maude’s breast, and almost gasping 
for breath, she sank down again in the big 
chair, realising suddenly that it was in her to 
leve Colonel Anstruther with a devotion and 
intensity of which she had never deemed her- 
self capable. 

And he had just given her the right to love 
him, to spend her life by his side. Little 
wonder Maude lost herself in a happy reverie 
of the days to com>—days which only an hour 
before had looked so appalling in their dreary 
solitude. 

As Colonel Anstruther sat in his room that 
night he was conscious of a feeling of satis- 
faction that his plans had worked so smoothly. 

Gelieving himself to be no lorger capable of 





looking with clear, earnest eyes into his, as 
though she would read his very heart. 


~_ 








intense love for any woman he had never con- 


— 
ct 


hia pity for the lonely girl was aroused, ang 
marriage seemed the only way in which hg 
could effectually Lelp her, 

Never yet had he cared to remain at Wood. 
more. Now he felt himself looking forward 
pleasurably to the time when he and Mand, 
should take up their abode there. 

Never before had he given a thought to th, 
girl’s appearance. Now he found himself dw,). 
ling on the remembrance of her clear gry 
eyes, slim, pliant figure, and the almost, paths. 
tio wistfulness of her smile. 

Not even in the depths of his own heart 4jj 
he venture to compare her to that old love of 
his wha had treated him so cruelly, knowing 
instinctively that beside her radiant loveliness 
poor Maude would pale into insignificance 

When Lady Incent swept into the school. 
room the next morning she expected tu find 
Maude extremely depressed, but to her sur 
prise the girl looked radiantly haypy, and 
there was a look of sweet, shy dignity about je 
which she had never seen before. - 

For a few moments Lady Incent talked t 
the children, stealing am occasional glance 4 
Maude, who seemed perfectly unconcerned, 
and then she dismissed them to the nursery 
Perhaps this appearance of indifference ap. 
noyed her, for her tone was decidedly sharp 
as, turning to Maude the moment they wer 
alone, she said, coldly— 

“Well, Miss Brandon, I hope a night's rp 
fiection has led you to see your imprudenc 
more clearly, and that you intend to be mom 
discreet in the future. I know Jessie and Fy 
both like you, and I should be sorry to be com 
pelled to make a change.” 

“But I wish to do so, Lady Incent, 
Maude said, quickly. “I could never be 
happy here after what you said yesterday, ani 
I have made other arrangements—in fact, | 
am to be married shortly!” 

“Why did you not tell me that before!” 
asked Lady Incent. “I would never have en 
gaged you had [ known your stay would bes 
temporary one!” 

m aid not know it myself,” murmured 
Maude.. “ He—my-—-fianoée-——” 

“Thanks, you need not enter into details!” 
interrupted Lady Incent, crossly. “1 co 
sider I-have been very badly treated——” 

“No, no, Theresa,” put in a masculix 
voice ai the door, and ude looked round 
with a rising. blush and happy light in her 
eyes, which revealed her secret to Lady In 
cent. Fortunately she was too much astonished 
to say a single word. 

“I suppose I may come in?” said the 
Colonel, and laid his hand on Maude's 
shoulder. “Run away, little one, I will se 
you agai before I leave,” he added, in a low 
voice, and the girl, with a heightened colour, 
slipped away, fastening the door securely 
behind her. 

The two left in the schoolroom alone looked 
at one another for a moment. The silence 
was broken by Lady Incent. 

“You don’t mean to say you are in 
earnest!" she said, scornfully. “ You nrust be 
out of your mind to think of making Mis 
Brandon the mistress of Woodmore.” 

“Why!” asked Colonel Anstruther, coldly. 
“ What have you fo say against her?” 

“She is a mere wu. Seg and will have no 
more idea how to manage a house like Woot: 
more than—than Jessie would !” 

“She is young enough to learn. If not I 
can afford a housekeeper.” 

“ And she is not half handsome enough for 
your wife,” went on-Lady Incent. “1 don't 
suppose many people would even call her 





pretty.” 
“Tam quite satisfied,” returned the Colonel, 
gravely. “You may remember, Theress, that 


my experience of utiful women lias not 
been icularly favourable.” 

“Qh, of course I know Lilian treated you 
shamefully, but I should have though! yo" 
would have expected more——" 

“T ex truth and constancy,” interrupted 





ter plated matrimeny until that evening, when 


Lloyd, quickly, “ virtues in which you may 
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ne : 
member your beautiful cousin was lamentably 
ficient.” 

— Inucent made no reply. She was 
thinking that after all there was one thing to 
be said in favour of the Colonel’s engagement ; 
s+ would save Cyril from falling into Maude 
Brandon’s clutches, ’ 

“Well, I have no right to find fault,” she 
said at last, holding out her hand cordially. 
“After all, you must be the best judge of what 
will conduce to your own happiness. You 
have surprised me very much, ugh. T had 
no idea what was brewing.” 

“] should not have ane so soon but for 
that telegram I received yesterday afternoon. 
When I found I must Jeave this morning I 
could not bear to go without speaking. You 
won't be angry, will you, Theresa, if I tell you 
I came up here after dinner last night and 
learned my fate?” 

“Jt’s ng use my being angry,” laughed Lady 
Incent, “and I suppose you want to see her 
now, and bid a fond adieu. Well, I will send 
her to you.” . : 

When Maude opened her door in obedience 
to Lady Incent’s 5 Boe saw at once that 
nothing more was to be said of Cyril's infatua- 
tion. 

“So it is Colonel Anstruther who is luring 
you away,” said Lady Incent with a smile. 
“Well, my dear, 1 hope you will be very 
happy. You had better go into the school- 
room now, he is waiting to say good-bye.” 

When Cyril heard of the os gare he was 
furious; and when his mother assured him 
that not only was everything quite settled, but 
that the ae was all but fixed, he 
went up to town, did not. return again to 
Rydon Hall while Maude was h its roof. 

Very quietly passed the weeks after Colonel 

Anstruther’s hurried proposal. Except during 
the flying visits Lloyd constantly paid, Mande 
spent nearly all her time with her pupils as 
ehe had done before. Outwardly all was un- 
changed, inwardly a new world was open to 
her. 
The four walls of a schoolroom no longer 
comprised her life; each letter, each visit from 
Lloyd, seemed to open new vistas of happiness 
and usefulness, and each day she learned to love 
him more. 

Perhaps it was because she had no one else 
to love that her heart went out to him so en- 
tirely, till at last, when the short December 
days came, and the time of her marriage was 
drawing very near, she knew there was nothing 
she would not do to prove her love, no satri- 
fice she would not make to ensure his happi- 
ness, 


CHAPTER III. 

The floods were out. A wet autumn was 
followed by a heavy fall of snow at the begin- 
ning of December, which, melting suddenly, 
had made every little brook and stream follow 
on seen of the Lea and overflow its 
Manx 8, 

As the Hertford train went slowly on its 

way northwards, nothing was to be seen from 
the line but a wide stretch of waters marked 
here and there by long dark lines where the 
leafless hedges overtopped the flood. 
_ Nothing more solitary could well be 
mnagined, and the only occupant of a first- 
class carriage drew her furs round her with a 
shiver, ‘ 

She was a beautiful woman about thirty, 
with bright golden hair, which rippled back 
from a singularly white forehead just shaded 
by little golden tendrils. Her ae hazel 
eyes, with their dark lashes, contrasting 
strangely with her golden hair, made her 
extremely noticeable. And yet, seeing her 
now she was alone, they were her worst 
feature, for there was no softness, no tender- 
oe — vor woe say she was not a 

who wou et an athy or 
thought for others stand ag agen of her 
wee 
ar an odious coun to live in,” she 
said alond, with a look a dee “Tf I 
were theresa, I should insist upon spending 


the winter in town. 





Rydon may be well 
enough in August, but——” and she shrugged 
her shoulders expressively as though jan- 
guage failed her when she contemplated the 


scene. 

a alighted at Broxbourne and demanded 
a fly. 

‘here were half a dozen at the door, all 
eager to secure a passenger; but one after 
another drew back when she announced her 
destination. 

“ But I must go!” she said, authoritatively, 
signing to a porter to open the door of the 
nearest one. “I know the road well, theré 
will be no difficulty.” 

“Oh; the road’s good enough,” admitted 
the driver, “ but the fact is, ma’am, it’s under 
water, leastwise all the part near the bridge 
is, and——” 

“Surely you can drive through it. At any 
rate, go down to the bridge and see; if you 
fail, 1 will give you five shillings for your 
trouble; if you succeed, you shall have a 
sovereign.” 

This was an offer not to be despised, and 
five minutes later they had driven through 
the town and reached the level crossing which 
lies between Broxbourne and the bridge which 
crosses the Lea on the Rydon road. Here 
there was another delay, the man in charge 
declining to open the gate, saying that no one 
had been through during the day, and that 
it. was absurd their attempting to cross, while 
the driver, urged on by the recollection of the 
promised reward, asserted that the water was 
going down rapidly, and declared his inten- 
tion of going over. 

man yielded at last, and, crossing the 
line, the driver began very cautiously descend- 
ing the hill towards the bridge. 

Every moment the water rose higher; it 
covered the step; it touched the bottom of the 
fiy ; and just as the traveller was beginning to 
repent of her temerity, she found the worst 
was over——they were safely on the bridge. 

The rest of the way might be tedious, but 
there was nothing more to fear, and her 
thoughts reverted to the object of her 


y: 
“T am glad I came. I am sure it was 
wisest to take Theresa by surprise, and she is 


sure to know where Lloyd is now. Ah! me, 
I have been very unlucky! To think that less 
than six months after I married he should 
have come into the Woodmore estates, and I 
—after giving him up and marrying that 
wretched old scarecrow, should find myself 
left with a few paltry hundreds. Someone 
says somewhere that ‘it’s always the unex- 
pected that happens,’ and I am sure he was 
right, Ah! here’s the lodge. I wonder what 
Theresa will say to me!” 

Lady Incent was sitting alone in the fire- 
light when the carriage drove up. She heard 
the murmur of voices in the hall, then the 
rustle of silken skirts, and, a minute later, 
the new comer was embracing her effusively. 

“You dear old darling, it does my heart 
good to see you again, Say you are glad to 
see me, dear, and ar¢n’t you surprised?” 


“J am indved, Lilian, and, of course, I’m. 


glad, only—well, I had better tell you at 
once, Lloyd Anstruther is here, and——-” 

“What, actually staying in the house, do 

ou mean’? How delightful!” 

“J don’t know so much about that,” was 
the dubious answer. “I should have thought 
myself you would not have cared to face him 
again after the way you jilted him five years 

0.” 

“es Don’t rake up old worries, you dear old 
Theresa; that’s over and done with long 
ago. I did behave abominably, and I am 
sure no one can regret it more than I do. 
I am quite willing to let bygones be bygones 
if he will!” 

“But that’s just it, Lilian. He can’t put 
things on the old footing now, even if he 
would... He is going to married himself 
next week!” 





“You don’t really mean that, Theresa? It 
would be too horrid that just as I am free he 
should marry.” 

“Why did you not write before, Lilian? 
It seems so strange you should not even have 
let me know your husband was dead. When 
was it, dear?” 

“Oh! more than six months ago. I meant 
to write, but I have been in such a peck of 
trouble. His eldest danghter Prudence was 
living with us, and she fell iil, and then, to 
my dismay, I found Robert had been specu- 
lating madly, and things had gone wrong, sa 
that, instead of being left well off, as I ought 
to have been, I found I should barely have 
enough to live upon. I think you would 
pity me, Theresa, if you knew all I had 
gone through, and now—when I thought at 
last there was no barrier between Lloyd and 
me—to find he has raised the most impass- 
able one of all—oh, it is too cruel!” 

“I-am very sorry indeed, Lilian,” said 
Lady Incent, sympathetically ; “but I reall 
don’t ‘know what is to be done! You won 
like to stay here and see him make love to 
another woman—and the wedding is to be 
next week. After that is over perhaps you 
will come and stay with me.” 

“T think I will stay now, dear,” and Mrs. 
Scott pressed her black-bordered handker- 
chief to her eyes. “I don’t suppose Lloyd 
will be here much. I daresay he spends most 
of his time with his fiancée.” 

“He does!” said Lady Incent, shortly; 
“and as she lives here, you would see rather 
more of them than yon would care about, I 
fancy.” 

“She lives here!” 
prise. 
a 
“The children’s governess—Mande Bran- 


don.” 
in blank 


¢ repeated Lilian, in sur- 
“Why, who on earth is he going to 


For a moment Tilian stared 
amazement at her cousin. 

“T wonder you permitted it!” 

Lady Incent shrugged her shoulders in- 
differently. 

“My permission was not asked, and I had 
no suspicion of the affair till it was all set- 
tled. fancy Lloyd proposed on the spur 
of the moment.” 

“And she snapped him up, of course. Is 
he really fond of her do you think?” 

“T think so.” 

“What is she like?” asked 
jealously. “My style, I suppose?” 

“Not in the least. She is a pretty littlé 
thing, very child-like in her ways. She came 
to me straight from school last spring.” 

Mrs. Scott laughed scornfully. 

“Lloyd must indeed be changed if he can 
find happiness in the society of a school-girl, 
Tessie,” and the widow’s voice trembled a 
little. “Will you do me a favour? Let iq 
see him alone first-——it will make things ca 
much pleasanter for us all.” 

“Just as you like,” was the indifferent 
answer. “They went out soon after lunch, 
but I am expecting them back every minute. 
You had better go into. the little drawing- 
room, and when we go up to dress I will send 


Lilian, 


_ him in to you.” 


No ome could have looked less like a con- 
spirator than Lady Incent as she smiled a 
welcome to Maude and Lloyd on their return, 
and. poured out their tea in the delicate fragila 
china, which always struck Maude as such a 
delightful change from the kind deemed most 
suitable for schoolroom. use. 

Together they went out into the hall, and 
stood chatting for a few minutes, then Lady 
Incent turned suddenly to Colonel Anstruther. 

“T have left my keys in the little drawing- 
room—may I trouble you!” 

As soon as he was gone she linked her arm 
in Maude’s, and together they ascended the 
broad staircase. 

When Lioyd Anstruther went in search of 
the keys Lady Incent had so judiciously mis- 
laid, no one could have been further from his 
thoughts than Lilian Scott, and it cave him 
quite a shock when fhe tall, graceful figure of 
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the woman he hv loved so intensely rose 
quickly from the latge‘lounging-chair and came 
towards him with outstretched hands. 
He saw at once-by her dress that she was 
Sons and that her widowhood was of no recent 
ate. 


, “Lloyd,” the old caressing voice whispered, 
in pleading tones, “I have come back to ask 
your forgiveness. ,-The wrong I did you his 
made my life one bitter regret. Ah} if you 
understood all you would not look so coldly at 
me,” and she twisted her slim white hands 
nervously together, as though struggling for 
composure. 

“TI quite understand that you found the rich 
American financier could give -you a more 
luxurious life than the soldier who must needs 
go wherever his regiment was ordered. Pos- 
sibly if you could have foreseen J should come 
into the Woodmore. estates so ‘Soon you would 
have been true to your word, and I should have 
married you never knowing how worthless 
was the love I prized so highly.” 

“Lloyd, how cruel you are! If you only 
knew. I had no’ choice, it was my father's 
doing. He was.terribly involved, exposure 
was imminent, and the disgrace seal hana 
broken his heart. “Robert Scott offered to 
help him, but—I was the price. It broke my 
hones. Lloyd, to give you up, but what could I 

x b: 


At least you might have been open with 
me 


“Ah! that was the hardest part of all. They 
nade me swear not to breathe a word to any 
living creature, and I had to break faith with 
you, to let you think me cold and heartless 
while all the time—oh! Lloyd, if you knew 
what [ suffered then your heart would have 
bled for me.” 

Large tears glistened in her dark eyes, and 
there was a world of, wistful. tenderness in the 
beautiful face raised towards his. 


He took one of the trembling little hands 


stretched pleadingly towards him, and raised | 


it to his lips. 

__ “My poor Lily! And to think that I mis- 
judged you so; but I suffered terribly too, 
dear. If only you had written to me yourself 
it would have nm -easier to bear; but to let 
me learn my loss through the commen 
medium of the daily papers——” 

“Lloyd,” interrupted the widow, in horri- 
fied tones, “I wrote to you myself the day 
before my marriage. You don’t mean—you 
can’t mean you never had my letter?” —~ 

“The last letter I had from you conveyed 
the assurance of your unalterable affection,” 
replied the Colone] grimly, “the next I heard 
was that you had. married Robert Scott, the 
American financier,” 

_ With a cry of distress Lilian buried her face 
in her hands and sobbed audibly. 

“It was too cruel. He had no right to 
suppreas my letter. Oh! Lloyd,” and shie wiped 
away her tears and looked at him with a face 
quivering with emotion, “can yon ever forgive 
me? Will you let me try in the future to 
atone for all I have cost you in the past?” 

A flush rose to Colonel Anstruther’s face. 

“TI forgive you, Lily,” he said, huskily, 
“but for us two there can be no future. Our 
positions are reversed now. I have plighted 
Dy word, and next Wednesday is my wedding- 
ay. 

For one moment Lilian gazed at him with 
well-assured horror, then she tottered, and 
would have fallen but he caught her in his 
arms and laid her on a couch. 

How beautiful she was as she Jay there help- 
less, with the dark lashes resting on her pallid 
cheeks, and yet his heart did not throb, one 
whit more quickly than its wont, though there 
was a certain sadness in his face as he stood 
looking down at her. Suddenly the large dark 
eyes opened and loked straight into his. 

“Lloyd, say you did not mean it. You are 
only. trying me,’ she said, brokenly. “It can’t 
ra you, the one love of my life, should 
fail me sow?” 

“I cannot break.my word, Lilian,” he an- 








swered, with unconscious reproach. “I have 
promised to Maude——” 

* But you do not love her?” interrupted the 
widow, quickly. 

“Should I otherwise have asked her to be 
my wife?” queried the Colonel, evasively, for 
not even to himself would he admit that his 
offer had been prompted to pity only. 

Lilian was nonplussed. In openly acknow- 
ledging her affection for him she had played 
her last card. This had failed her, and there 
was nothing left but to beat a retreat. 

Very slowly she rose to her feet; and held 
out her trembling hands towards him. 

“Then we must part, Lloyd. I could not 
bear to see your devotion to another woman, 
so [ will go away to-morrow?” 

Then her voice wavered and broke, not that 
she was overcome by her opinion, as the Colonel 
not unnaturally thought, but because she had 
caught sight of a little dark-haired gir! stand. 
ing between the silken curtains which shrouded 
the doorway, and guessed that this was the 
bride-elect. 

There was such a mournful sadness in the 
longing gaze she had fixed on the Colonel’s bent 
head that the widow knew she had over- 
heard part at least of their conversation, and 
waited, uncomfortably conscious that in the 
scene that appeared imminent she might not 


have the best of it. 

To her surprise, instead of coming Gard 
and confronting her lover, the girl turtted and 
fled. 

Poor Maude! She hardly knew how she 
reached her own room. (There was a mist before 
her eyes, and her heart seemed breaking. 

She had hurried over her toilette and run 
downto the drawing-room in the hope of seeing 
Lloyd for a few moments alone. Instead of the 
happiness she had looked forward to she had 
stumbled upon what looked very like a tragedy. 

At the first glance she understood that this 
was the woman Colonel Anstruther had loved 
so intensely that her love had rendered him cold 
and indifferent to all others. 

Now she had come back free to repay him 
for his devotion, loving him still in spite of 
the past, and he had had to tell her that he 
himself was bound. 

Maude knew at once what her course must 
be, yet she hesitated, feeling that it was well- 
nigh impossible that she, with her own hands, 
should shipwreck her life’s happiness ; but she 
strengthened her resolution by remembering 
it was for his sake, - 

With ther he might have known a certain 
placid happiness if this beautiful woman had 
not come from the other side of the world to 
torture him with the thought of what might 
have been. Now she felt he would always re- 

ard her as the barrier between him and his 

eart’s desire. For his sake she must efface 
herself, then he at least would be happy. 

To face him again, to sit through the long 
ceremony of dinner, and smile and talk while 
her heart was breaking, was an ordeal utterly 
beyond her powers, so Maude rang the bell 
and sent a message to Lady Incent that she 
had a bad headache, and would be unable to 
come down. 

Perhaps Colonel Anstruther was a little 
relieved that the meeting between his fiancée 
and his old love should be delayed until he had 
recovered the shock of the latter’s appear- 
ance. 

He found his eyes dwelling upon her every 
movement, his ears listening to her every 
word, and was conscious of a feeling of satis- 
faction that he had won Maude’s promise 
before he knew that, Lilian was free. 

Not that the latter was less beautiful than of 
yore, but the charm that had held him captive 
was broken ; her voice seemed to lack the ring 
of truth, and, in spite of himself, he began to 
wonder whether the story she had told him 
that evening were true. 

He remembered Monteith so weil, and knew 
he was the very last man who would have sold 
his daughter to the highest bidder. Was it 
porsible she had maligned her dead father’s 





name in order to make her peace with him 
and to ong: her own heartlessness in a mors 
favourable light? 

That she was heartless he felt little doubt 
and in spite of her beauty, in spite of the 
glamour cast over her by the past, he felt not 
the faintest wish to make her his wife nov, 
Not for one moment did his heart fa!ter in its 
allegiance to the little grey-eyed girl upstairs 
who was breaking her heart to think that she 
must go out of his life for ever. 

Lady Incent went up for a few minutes after 
dinner, and saw that the girl’s excuse had heey 
@ valid one. ; 

There was a vivid patch of colour on either 
cheek that showed she was in no condition to 
come downstairs. 

“How hot you look, my dear; I will gu 
you some eau dé cologne,” she said, not w- 
kindly, and a few minutes later Maude, who 
was lying with closed eyes, felt a handker- 
chief, bathed in the fragrant essence, pressed 
against her brow. 

She openéd her eyes languidly, and saw— 
not Lady Incent, but the. beautiful young 
widow-—the woman whom Lloyd . Anstruther 
loved. 

“My cousin has torn her dress, and is wait 
ing for Jefferson to mend it, so she made me 
her messenger. You are not angry with me, 
I hope,” she went on, deprecatingly. “I did 
not know Colonel Anstruther was engaged to 
you, or, of course, I would have avoided him; 
but you need have no fear, Lloyd is the soul of 
horour, and having plighted his word to you, 
he will keep it, cost what. it may.” 

Maude pushed aside the handkerchief and 
sat, up. 

“Do you think I will purchase my happ! 
ness at the cost of his?” she said, tndiiguaatly 
“1 see row that when he asked me to be his 
wife he did not knew that. you were iree 
Wel, he knows it now, and I will release him 
from his promise.” 

“You dear quixotic child,” said the widow, 
sweetly; “don’t you understand Lloyd better 


than that? He will sacrifice everything raths: 


than break his word.” 

.“ It, is. no question of breaking ‘his word,” 
answered Maude, wearily. “ Knowing what I 
know, how can I let him marry me and wreck 
lus happiness? I will go away——” 

“How brave you are,” interrupted the 
widow, impulsively. ‘That .would be the 
wisest thing for all of us; yes, even for you 
yeurself, for I am sure you conld never be 
happy with a husband whose whole heart be- 
longed to another woman. If you were to go 
right away he would see you were in earnest, 
and in the days to come would thank you for 
having taken the decision out of his hands. In 
his name and my own I thank you,” concluded 
Lilian, and, leaning forward, she would have 
kissed the girl, but Maude drew back with o 
-shudder. 

An angry light shone in the widow's eyes 
for a moment, but she had her temper well 
wnder control, ani went on gently— 

“Are your plang settled? Will you se 
Lloyd again before you go?” 

“No, L will write to him. I suppose I must 
go back to Miss Wells. I was in her school, 
you know, till I came here.” 

“And have Colonel Anstruther putting 
an appearance there before the day is over 
No, you had better change places with me. ! 
have very pretty rooms in Chelsea, and they 
are quite at your disposal for the next few 
weeks. You will be safe enough there, and 
Mrs. Waddy—she was my old nurse—will «eo 
her best to make you_comfortable. Dont 
fuse me this little service, dear; it will make 
me happier to know you are in safe hands. 

Maude was eo. stunned by the unexpected 
blow which bad fallen upon her, so utterly '- 
different to what became of her when once she 
had severed her connection with Rydon Hall 
that she was like wax in Lilian’s hands, 9 
fell in with all her suggestions. 

It was Lilian, too, who stole into her room 
that night when all the household had retired 
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to rest, and put together the few things neces- 
for her journey. , 

"7 sdereon, shall bring down your trunks and 

pack the rest to-morrow,” said, kindly, 

“then whenever you send for the things they 
will be ready.” ‘ 

Early the next morning, 
dispel the mist 

ke a pall, Maude turned 


before the sun had 
ich hung over every- 
r back on 

The walk to ae House station seemed in- 
terminable, but she strengthened herself with 
the thought that she was making happiness 
possible for Lloyd Anstruther. 

Breakfast at Rydon Hall was always laie, 
and it was turned half-past nine when the meal 
began 
Maude was not missed, for she had made a 

cint of devoting the mornings to the children, 
bat just as Lady Incent was rising from the 
table the door opened, and Flo's curly head 
appeared. 

The child looked round the room inquir- 
ingly, and then rushed to her mother. 

“Don’t whisper, child; it’s rude,” she said, 
sharply. “What do you want? Miss Bran- 
don’ Well, I don’t know where she is. You 
had better go and knock at her door.” 

“We did, but she didn’t answer, so Jessie 
said she would play being governess,’ and she 
poured out the tea, but it wasn’t nice, and she 
spilled it all over the tablecloth. It’s‘ever so 
late now, and we are so tired of being all by 
our lone selves, and I don’t know where Miss 
Brandon is. Mary just opened her door quite 
widé, and she isn’t there. I fink she’s rinned 
away!” 

“Nonsense, child!” said Lady Incent, irri- 
tably. “I d&resay you would find her in the 
schoolroom now, if you looked,” 

Flo shook her head despondingly, but went 
off just as the footman éntered with a couple 
of letters on the salver. ; 

“Mary just brought them down from Miss 
Brandon's room,” he said, respectfully, offer- 
ing the tray first to his mistress and then to 
Colonel Anstruther, 

Both notes were addressed in Mande’s writ- 
ing, and Lloyd went white to his very lips as 
he read poor Maude’s farewell. 

Lady Incent shot a swift glance at her 
cousin, but Lilian’s face was quite inscrutable. 

“Well, what is the mystery?’ she asked, 
lightly. “Has Miss Brandon changed her 
mind and run off to. avoid an explanation, or 
_ she merely taken French leave for the 

ay 

“You can read her letter,” said Lady In- 
cent, carelessly tossing the missive te her 
cousin, while Colonel ther, annoyed at 
hoth the words and manner, sprang up from 
the table, and went across to one of the win- 
dows, where, with his back to the others, he 
read Maude's few hurried lines again. 

“Dear Colonel Anstrather,-— 

“You must not be hurt at Ty going 
away without seeing you again. You tok me 
you remember—that you had loved once as 
you never could love again, and I know now she 
's free, and but for your promise to me happi- 
ness might still be yours. I release you from 
your promise, and believe me that no one will 
more rejoice in your happiness than 

“ : “ Mavupp Brannon.” 

Not until: this mjjment, when she was lost 
to him, did Lloyd Anstruther realise how very 
dear this little brown-haired girl had become. 
Ho had so accustomed himself to the thought 
that all his deepest love had been given to 
fair, false Lilian that he never recognised this 
new enduring flame which, born’ of pity though 
't was, had grown stronger and more intense 
day by day till now, by the agony he felt at her 
7 Hoe i she had become part of his very 
life itself, 

There was almost a thrill of repugnance as 
he felt, Lilian’s soft ieouren his arm, and look- 
ing round he saw that Lady Incent had with- 
drawn, and his old love was-smiling up in. bis 
face tri amphantly, i 





“So you are free. Lloyd!” she whispered, 
tremulously ; “and after all our troubles we 
may be happy yet.” 

-“F shall never be happy till I get my poor 
little darling back again,” he said, lioersety. 

“Lloyd!” and the widow drew herself up 
haughtily, “you are surely not thinking of 
keeping that girl to a promise she repents? ” 

“How de you know she repents it?” he 
asked quickly. “You who have never spoken 
to her, and would not have understood her if 
you had.” 

“I judge by her actions; and by her note to 
Theresa,” replied the widow, coldly. 

“Where is it?” asked the Colonel, abruptly. 
“ What address does she give?” "| 

“None. She evidently does not wish to be 
recaptured, so what is the good of your making 
a fuss about the matter? I am sure——” 

But Colonel Anstruther had gone off in 
search of Lady Incent without even waiting for 
the end of her sentence, and Lilian began to 
feel she_would. have more trouble in resuming 
her old footing with him than she had antici- 


pated. 

The fact was the Colonel had been'so as 
tonished at her srerenense the previous day, 
so distressed at the story she had told him, 
that le had unconsciously allowed her to infer 
that in heart at least he was unchanged. 

She was standing by the window when Lady 
Tncent came in. 

“Have you seen Lloyd?” she asked, trying 
to speak indifferently ; “he pretends to tuke 
the matter quite seriously.” 

“There’s not much pretence about his feel- 
ings now, Lilian. I could not have Leieved 
he cared for her so much.” 

“What is he going to'do?” 

“Bring her back, I suppose. He has rushed 
down to the stables, declaring he will just 
catch the eleven o’cfock train.” 

“ How does he know where she is?” 

“Oh! I had to give kim Miss Wells’ ad- 
dress—-she is sure to go lack there.” 

A curious smile flickered over the widow's 
face, and she half turned away. 

“Lilian,” said Lady Incent, abruptly, “1 
believe you are at the bottom of this affair. 
What is the use of trying to part them? Do 
you suppose anything could make him forget 
your heartless conduct?” i 

“I don’t suppose anything about it,” retorted 
the widow, coolly. “He forgave me before 1 
had been in the house am hour, and but for his 
promise to that wretched little governess we 
should have been plighted lovers now.” 

“Impossible!” ejaculated Lady Incent. 

“Nob at all, Theresa. I should have 
thought. by this time you would have known 
I could twist any man round my little finger 
if I set my mind upon it. I assure you, my 
dear, he looks upon me as a martyr to paternal 
tyranny, and as soon as he realises he is free, 
he will return to his old allegiance.” 

“Unless Maude gives in to him to-day.” 

“No fear of that. He will not even see 
her.” ‘ 

Lady Incent looked at her cousin 


curiously. 
“Perhaps. you had better keep your own 


counsel, Lilian. After all, I would rather 
you married: him.” . . 

“No chance of my quartering myself on 
ou for an indefinite time then, eh, Tessie?” 
aughed the widow. 

“Well, it’s a great comfort that Lloyd’s 
money is not likely. to, take to itself wings and 
fly away. If I had only known he would 
have come into the. Woodmore estates. J 
should have been a model of constancy be- 
fore, but I know which side my bread is but- 
tered now. No fear of my losing such a 
chance again.” : 

“Don’t boast,” warned Lady Incent. “ Re- 
member the old adage, 

There's many a slip 
*Twixt the cup and the lip,” 


CHAPTER IV. 

When “Maude reached Liverpool Street 
Station, and alighted from the Hertford 
train, she thought her connection. with the 
family at Rydon Hall was quite severed, but 





the very first person she caught sight of on 
the platform was Cyril Incent. 

She drew back from the window hastily, 
and would have waited till he passed by, but 
he had seen her, and came forward to open 
the dcor 

‘You are an early bird,” he said, cheer- 
fully. “Where’s the Colonel?” 

“'Down at Rydon. 1—-he—that i 
left the Hail.” 

“J don’t think I understand,” 
young man in 4 puzzled tone as they 
slowly up the long platform. “My 
told ‘me you would remain with her until 
after the wedding. Why, what's mat 
ter?” he added, as Maude turned ghastly 
pale. 

“It is nothing.” was the somewhat un 
steady answer. “I feel giddy and stupid; it 
will go off directly.’ 

“You are faint. Did you come off without 
your breakfast?” asked Cyril, quickly, and 
without waiting for an answer, he marched 
her off to the refreshment room. 

The hot coffee revived her, and brought 
back the colour to her cheeks, but, ia spite 
of all her efforts, Maude could not eat. 

Cyril was very thoughtful. He chatted 
on, never waiting for an answer, and touch- 
ing only on indiiferent topics till he saw she 
had recovered her self-command. 

“They ought not to have let you come 
up to town alone,” he said, at last 1 shall 
give my mother a piece of my mind when | 
go home!” : 
' “Indeed you must 
earnestly. “ Promise Mr. Incent, you 
will not even let them know you ‘saw me 
It would do no good, and the soos hey 
forget all about me the better!” 

Cyril looked at her in astonishment 

“Something has gone wrong, J see,” he 
said, quietly. “Don't you think you may : 
well tell me all about it?” ‘ . 

“There is nothing to tell,” 
answered, hurriediy. “I found 1 was 
ing between Colonel Anstruther and }- 
piness, and so—I came away.” 

“You mean that you and Anstruther have 
parted ?” 

Mande nodded; she could not trust hersel! 
to speak, 

“And you are really free?” 

_ Again Maude mutely replied in the aftirma 
tive. 

“Surely, then, I may hope,” Cyril said, 
earnestly. “You know, Maude, nothiny 
would give me greater happiness than to win 
your love.” 

“You are very good, Mr. Incent,” and the 
girl’s eyes glittered with unshed tears; “but 
it is quite impossible ! ” 

4 Why? You told me yourself there was no 
one else?” 

A flood of colour rushed to the girl’s face, 
her eyes dropped, and there was a pathetic 
quiver of the full red lips. j 

Cyril Incent looking at her knew that she 
had spoken truly when she said there was no 
hope for him. 

She and Anstruther might have parted, but 
it was very plain her heart was his. 

“ At least you will let me see you to your 
destination,” he said, persuasively, as Maude 
rose, but the girl shook her head decidedly. 

“You can call a cab for me if you will,” she 
said, gently. “I am going to the Mansion 
House station.” 

“ And then?” 

“ Ah! that is my secret.” 

“ But you will let me see you again?’ 

“T cannot promise. If our paths should 
never cross again, you may be sure I shall al- 
ways remember your kindness most gratefully.” 

“Promise me one thing,” Cyril said, im- 
petuously. “If I can ever be of any use to 
you promise that you will write to me. A letter 
to the Adelphi Chambers is sure to find me.” 

“T promise willingly,”’ Maude.answered, hold- 
ing out her hand. “ Godd-bye!” 

There was a perplexed. look on the young 
man’s face as he gaged after the retreating cab. 
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He could not understand what Maude had 
meant by saying she stood in the way of the 
Colonel’s ey genet the more he pondered over 
the subject more perplexed he grew, and, 
at last, anxious to get to the bottom of ‘the 
mystery, he determined to run down to Rydon. 
* It was growing dusk when he arrived at the 
Hall, and made his way to the little drawing- 
room where his mother was wont to dispense 
afternoon tea. 

Lady Incent was not alone, and as the tall, 

ceful figure of Lilian Scott rose to greet 

im he wondered if the presence of his beauti- 
ful cousin was at the bottom of Maude’s 
trouble. 

“You are the last pr I expected to see, 
Lilian,” he said, coolly, “I had not heard of 
your trouble.” 

“Say rather my happy release!” was the 
flippant answer. 

“You should not say such heartless things,” 
os in Lady Incent, reprovingly, seeing Oyril’s 
ook of disgust. 

“ As well say them as think them,” was the 
quick retort. “Seriously now, Theresa; do 
you suppose a single creature woukd believe 
me if 1 were to pretend to be overwhelmed 
vith grief at the loss of a cross, fidgetty old 
man who grudged me every amusement and 
pleasure he could not share?” 

Cyril stirred his tea thoughtfully. He was 
old enough to remember Lilian’s marriage, and 
knew she had thrown Anstruther over for a 
richer man. Was it possible that, now fortune 
had smiled on him, she wished to lure him back 
to his old allegiance? 

He waited a few minutes, hoping the talk 
would turn without direct questioning on the 
subject he had at heart; but Maude might 
never hhave existed for all the remembrance of 
her they seemed to have. 

“Where is the governor?” he asked at last. 

“He went ‘up te town last Monday. I 
should have thought you would have seen him. 


He meant to come back for Lloyd’s wedding, 


bui as that has fallem through, I don’t suppose 
we shall see bim much before Christmas.” 

* You don’t mean to say Anstruther has been 
jilted again?” 

“Well, that is hardly the way to put it,” 
replied his mother. ‘It would be more correct 
to say Miss Brandon awoke to the fact that she 
is not fitted to be his wife, and ‘has very wisely 
beaten a retreat.” 

“Much to Lloyd’s relief, though he doesn’t 
like to own it,” put in Lilian. “ For my part 
I can't think what he ever saw in her.” 

“Where is Anstruther?” asked Cyril, 
shortly. 

“Gone after her for a parting farewell,” 
said Lilian, mockingly ; “but here he comes,” 
and she nodded towards the window. “ Poor 
dear fellow, he looks quite done up.” 

The Colonel came in hurriedly, scarcely 
noticing Cyril’s presence. 

“She is not there, and Miss Wells could 
give me no clue as to her possible where- 
nbonts; she does not know of anyone belong- 
ing to her.” 

“T am afraid, then, there is nothing to be 
done but wait patiently till she chooses to 
send for her boxes,’ answered Lady Incent, 
indifferently. “Really, Lioyd, I think she 
has treated you very badly. You would be 
wiser to think no more about her.” 

“Easier said than done,” said Lloyd, 
shortly. “Beside, you forget, Theresa; she 
has taken up some mistaken romantic notion 
that I should be happier without her.” 

“So she said,’ sneered Lilian. “For my 


Her sentence remaited unfinished, for the 
Colone] started to his feet. 

“T believe in her truth, as I believe in 
Meaven!” he said, angrily. “I will not hear 
a word against her.” 

Cyril shot a glance at Lilian, but she 
appeared quite absorbed in sugaring her tea, 
and utterly oblivious to Lloyd’s anger. 

“Well, I am afraid we must have patience 





till Miss Brandon chooses to give us a clue to 
her whereabouts,” said Lady Incent, rising. 
“Come, Lilian, it is time we went up to dress. 
You will make yourself quite nervous if you 
drink so much tea.’ 

Neither of the two men, lefi alone together, 
seemed disposed to break the silence, For 
some minutes Cyril stared thoughtfully at 
the fire, while the Colonel, resting his elbows 
on his knees, and burying his face in his 
hands, looked the picture of misery. 

“I wish you would tell me the rights of it,” 
the younger man said at last. “What was 
the difficulty?” 

“There was none. Yesterday, we were as 

happy as any two people could wish te be; 
this morning I received a note telling me she 
will not stand between me and my happi- 
ness.” 
“She must have had some reason for think- 
ing you wished to be rid of her. Is it 
possible she heard of your old engagement to 
Lilian, and——” 

“J told her of it myself when we were first 
engaged.” 

“Perhaps she fancied now Lilian was free 
you would like to renew it?” 

“Impossible; besides, she did not even 
know Lilian was here. I am sure you might 
have knocked me down wita a feather when I 
came in here and found her.” 

“What, Lilian?” 

“Yes; she arrived while Maude and I wer 
out.” 

“And I suppose she greeted you with a 
charming mixture of contrition and tearfil- 
ness?” 

A dull red blush arose to the Cqjonel’s face 
at the remembrance of that interview. 

“Tt was rather an embarrassing interview,” 
he said, somewhat awkwardly. “You see, 
she did not know I was engaged.” 

“Ah! And where was Miss Brandon?” 

“Upstairs. She knew nothing of it all.” 

“Pardon me, Anstruther, but just suppose 
Miss Brandon had come down while that in- 
terview was in progress, don't you think it 
possible she might have run away with the 
idea you still cared for Lilian?” 

Lloyd bit his lip angrily. 

“If she had only heard part it is just possi- 
ble,” he admitted at last. “I could under- 
stand then what she meant by saying she 
stood between me and my happiness. Foolish 
child! As though happiness were possible 
for me without her!” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“What can I do? I took it for granted 
she — up to ro I may be mistaken.” 

“No, you are right @o far,” said Oyril, de 
cidedly. “I saw er myself.” ree 

“ You— “ek 

“Liverpool Street. She was quite faint, so 
I pate her have some coffee and got her a 
cab. 

“Where is she now?” 

Oyril shook his head. 

“She would not tell me her destination.” 

“T shall go up to town again,” said the 
Colonel, decidedly, “though it seems like look- 
ing for a needle in a bottle of hay to think of 
tracing one little lonely girl in that vast city.” 

Colonel Anstruther did his best to find his 
fiancée, but his efforts were fruitless. The 
days slipped by, Christmas came and went, 
and still shemade no sign. 

He spent the festival alone in town. Wood 
more, where he had hoped to see Maude 
reigning, would have been too desolate with- 
out her, and Rydon Hall was closed to him, 
for Lilian Scott was still there waiting till he 
should tire of his search and seek forgetfulness 
and happiness with her. 

Although he knew nothing of the part 
Lilian had played in robbiag him of his love, 
he avoided all intercourse with her, feeling it 
almost an act of treachery to Maude to touch 
the hand of the woman who was so anxious to 
usurp her place. 

But Lilian did not lose heart. She had un- 
bounded faith in her own charms, and felt 





a 
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quite sure that as soon as Lloyd abandona 
his fruitless quest he would turn to her, never 
dreaming that her power over him was utt 
gone, that no word nor touch of hers 
power to move him now. ‘ 

Cyril went home for a few days, and on th» 
morning after his return the Golone! called 
his lodgings with a vague — that he might 
have heard something of Maude. 

Cyril was not down, but his breakfast wy 
waiting, and beside his plate was a little hou 
of letters, the top one of which bore writing 
strangely familiar to the Colonel. 

He seized it eagerly, and his hand trembjsi 
when he saw he was not mistaken—it was ¢¢; 
tainly from Mande. Suddenly he dropped it 
as though it had stung him. 

From Maude to Cyril. So this was tip 
meaning of her flight. It was Cyril, not him. 
self, whom she had loved. At tho lat 
moment she had found it impossible to rajss 
an impassable bargicer between them, and had 
fled to her lover. 

“How could I have been so blind.” 
asked himself, angrily, “as not to have guessed 
the truth before?” 

He had himself heard Cyril avow his loys 
for her, and he had owned to meoting her 
Liverpool Street, and seeing her off to her 
destination. 

Now here was the plainest proof that they 
were in gal cog and all the while he 
had been ing for Maude, believing most 
implicitly in the reason she had given for he 
flight, honéuring her in his heart that she had 
been willing to sacrifice herself, she and he 
lover must have been laughing up their sleeves 
to think how they hac hoodwinked him. 

He was walking up and down the rooin with 
angry strides when Cyril came in. 

Path is lzke murder, you see, it will out! 
he said, grimly. “Look at your letters!” 

“What's the row now?” asked the youn 
man, surprised at this unusual greeting 
“ What—hullo!” and he stopped short as his 
eyes fell on Maude’s letter. 

He tore it open and glanced through it 
quickly. 

“It’s from Miss Brandon,” he said, looking 
across at the Colonel, who was eyeing hin 
savagely. 

“A fact of which I am quite as well aware 
as you-are. Don’t you think, Cyril Incent, it 
would have been a little more gentlemanly if 
oo 

a I think you had better shut up before you 
say something you will be sorry for!” inter 
rupted Oyril. “Here, take the letter!” an/ 
he tossed it across the table. 

“Thanks, I have no wish to read your cor 
respondence,” answered the Colonel, st=fily 

“You aren’t likely to have the chance,” said 
the young man, coolly; “but as for this pa 
ticular letéer—well, after what you have just 
implied I must insist on your doing so.’ 

Silence for a iew minutes, Cyril apraety 
intent on his breakfast, the Colonel burned ‘0 
his own thoughts. 

“If only she had told me she wished to be 
free!” he burst out at last, “if only she had 
told me. She might have known I would re 
lease her, but I thought she had learned to care 
for me. I never dreamed——” 

“T never dreamed you would make such an 
ass of yourself,” interrupted Cyril, sharp’y. 
“Will you read that, or must I read it to you: 
It is just what I expected.” 

Tkere was a moment’s hesitat’on, and brn 
Lloyd, with compressed lips, and 4 s* 
expression on his haggard face, picked up t 

ter:— 


erly 


had 


“15, Queen Anne’s Terrace, 
“ Chelsea. 

“Dear Mr. Incent,” he read, “I am re 
deeming my promise very soon, but I think 
you can help me now. 

“ Will you let me know if Colonel Avstrather 
and Mrs. Scott have made it up? : 

“I do ast ask for curiosity, but ali my 
things are at Rydon, and until I get them ! 
cannot take a fresh situation. 
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“J do not like to write to Lady Incent until 
that is settled, lest Colonel Anstruther shouid 
deem himself bound his promise to me. 
Mrs. Scott said he would keep it at any cost, 
and I Jove him far too well to let him sacritice 
his happiness to mine. 

“J have written to Mrs. Scott twice, but she 
does not answer my letters, although she mast 
knew 1 cannot intrude on her hospitality much 
longer. i 

“Please let me have a line as soon as you 
can to let me know whether I may safely write 
to your mother. 

; “Yours ve 





sincerely, 

Mavpr Branpow.” 

“Cyril, forgive me!” Lloyd said, springing 
up and holding out his band. “I am 
ashamed of myself; but if you knew what she 
‘3 to me-——” and he broke off abruptly, over- 
come by the thought that at last bis quest was 
ended. 

In less than an hour the two men were at 
Queen Anne's terrace. Maude, who was dili- 
gently scanning the advertisements in the daily 
paper, heard a familiar voice inquiring for her. 
Nhe turned as the door opened, and-saw the 
man for. whom her very heart seemed breaking. 

Another moment, and his arms were round 
ler, quick tender kisses rained upon her bent 
tiead, and she could feel the passionate throb- 
bing of his heart. 

“You cruel child!” Lloyd said, reproach- 
fully, as soon as he could speak coherently, 
“What have you got to say for yourself now? 
How dare you run away from me in that cava- 
lier fashiou? ” 

“T cold not bear to stand between you and 
lappiness!” faltered the girl. “TI heard -Mrs. 
Scott talking to you the day she came, and I 
knew she must be the woman you really loved. 
You know you told me, Lloyd, you never could 
care again for anyone like——~” 

“IT must have been mad!” interrupted the 
Colonel. “I would not change you, my pure, 
sweet child, for any other woman in all the 
world. I love you with every fibre of my 
being. I ask no greater happiness than to call 
Darling, you do love me’ You 
dou't really want to be free?” 

Maude sheok her head and clasped her arms 
more tightly round Lioyd’s neck. 

“You must not be jealous of the past, 
tear!” he whispered, tenderly. “ You are all 
the world to me now. I never loved any 
woman as T love you, so you have no need to 
grieve over the thought that you are my 
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LET US LAUGH 


Let us laugh, though we stand 
On the graves of the past; 

Let us laugh, though our joys 
Fill the teeth of the blast. 


We but follow the course 
Of all things here below, 
If we cover a pain 
With a laugh as we go. 


So with life, so with time, 
So with nature and art; 

“Tis the lesson they write 
On the soul and the heart. 


Good-night and good-by, 
Sobbing sadly I say; 

Put to-morrow laughs out 
With the dawn and good-day. 


Now the Old Year is gone 
Through the wintry gloom, 

But the Baby Year smiles 
On the dead in the tomb. 


Let us laugh while we may, 
While we may hope and trust, 
Ere the laughter of living 
Is smothered in dust. 


A TRUE WOMAN 





[SHORT STORY.] 


Miss Ida West was thinking about getting 
dressed for dinner. The “thinking” took her 
generally about one hundred and twenty 
minutes to complete. No wonder! Who 
would not bask and think lying in glorious 
sunshine, filtered through green leaves, and 
drowsy with warmth and perfume? Lesides, 
she was watching the bees flitting in and out 
among the flowers, or hiding in the golden 
cups of the nasturtiums. ‘The listless spell of 
such delicious do-nothing, such love-in-idle- 
ness, is not an easy one to break. 

This was in prosperous times, and softly 
moving about the room was a woman of great 
though mature beauty; a brunette, broad- 
browed and pensive-eyed, with a well-fitting 
black dress and a lace cap. She looked wist- 
fully, almost impatiently, at the dreaming girl 
as she laid out muslins, laces,-and ribbons ; 
finally she broke the long silence with— 

“It has struck five o'clock, Miss Ida.” 

“ Be quick up, then, Cynthia. What time 
this evening did Fred say to expect him?” 
appointment. True love doesn’t knock twice 
at any door ” 

Ida sighed, and shrugged her shoulders. 

“ True love, Cynthia, 1s always poor and con- 
tradictory. It seems to me he might have 
learned a sensible thing or two after six thou- 
sand years’ experience.” 

“True love is always young,” said Cynthia, 
loftily; “and you'd better dress.” 

‘Two bours later Ida stood under a hedge of 
myrtle trees, watching her lover approach. 
“The low sun makes the coloyr,” and he was 
just low enough to flood her golden hair, fair 
face and shimmering robes with all sorts of 
shifting splendour. Divinely fair, and most 
divinely tall, she stood like some ancient 
goddess in a sacred grove. Fred, so brave, so 
bold and self-asserting among men, absolutely 
feared to approach tiis girl of seventeen 
summers, To-night, specially so, for he 
knew the next few minutes must decide, in a 
great measure, the future current of his life. 

It argued well for his bopes, that she came 
with smiles to meet him—it gave him all the 
courage he needed; he could take her hand, 
and read his happiness in the sweet, drooping 
eyes and tender mouth. Then he drew | er to 
his heart, called her “Sweet Ida!’ “My 
darling!” “My love!” “My own love!” It 
is indeed wonderful how soon a lover that is 
given an inch will take a mile! 
~ In a few minutes Fred could even venture 
on reproaches. How could she encourage that 
hateful Luke Swann? 

“TI do not, Fred,” Ida answered 

“T saw you walking with him under the 
trees in the park last night.” 

“Where were you’” 

“TI met Maggie Ray at the post cflice, and 
I was walking home with her.” 

“Consistency, thy name is man! Sir. how 

can you encourage that hateful Maggie Ray? 
I don’t think Satan reproving sii is a very 
edifying rtacle, Fred.” 
a, gentleman is obliged to be civil to every 
l y-” 
“A lady is obliged to be civil to every 
gentleman. Come, Fred, don't be jealous; it 
is a very poor compliment to pay any woman 
you leve. I shall expect implicit confidence. I 
won't be doubted under any circumstances.” 

“ All right, darling. Only Luke Swann will 
have to stop mooning around your walks, or 

“Fred, Til have no guarrelling over me. 
The man who wrangles with anyone about Ida 
West does her an unpardonable wiong.* She 
is not the girl to think it any lenour to be 





discussed over bad whisky at public bars, and 
have her name hawked about in the news- 
papers; and I wouldn't marry a man-who so 


“Seven, precisely ; and try not to break this | 


! 
| humbled me; no, not even if I loved him 1s 
well as I loye-—Fred Forster.” 

The effect of the simile on Fred will be 
understood by all lovers. ‘here was, indeed, 
no audible reply; but such exalted mortals 
| have ways of expression supremely intelligible 
to themselves. Ah, me! that ever they should 
forget them! ‘That ever love's sweet symbols 
should become « dead language ! 

They had come to a little clearing in th 
wood, round as a fairy ring, with a tiny sheet 
of water in the centre, he moonlight lay 
like a broad silver ribbon of light across it, 
and in its soft glow the great white magnolias 
had such a spiritual look that it seemed a kind 
of sacrilege to Ida when Fred thoughtlessly 
broke one from its’ stem. 

“Oh!” she said, pitifully. “Have you not 
heard Cynthia say tney are the souls of little 
babies? I always want to kiss them, but it 
feels like murder to pull them. Don’t give it 
to me, Fred; I am superstitious about them.” 

Fred looked uncomfortably at the glorious 
white cup with its golden chalice throwing up 
incense’ to heaven, and then gently Jaid it 
upon the mossy ground at the foot of the tree. 
The incident, simple as it was, completely 
changed the tone of their conversation. 

Serious plans for the future were discussed, 
and a new and thoughtful sense of the 
solemnity of their promises to each other 
filled both hearts with gravity. 








darling!” said Fred, with almost a tremor 
of terror in his voice, “for if you should——”" 

“But I never shall.” 

“ Don’t think me unreasonable, pet, but just 
promise me now that you will never marry 
that detestable Luke Swann.” 

“J promise you that, too, Fred 
you satisfied?” 

“Not quite; if you would only promise 
never to marry anyone but me. Am I sel- 
fish?” “ 

“TI think so—just a little; but that is the 
mistake of your sex.. Never mind, 1 promise 
it, with all my soul, | will love you, Fred, and 
only you-—” , 

“Till death parts us.” 

“Ah, longer than that, dear! Love pro- 
jects itself beyond the grave; I will love you, 
Fred, no matter what your faults, or your 
destiny, for ever.” 

He had nothiing to answer with but caresses. 
His eyes were full of happy tears. He tasted 
in that moment a joy that sweetened all his 
after life. 

They parted there. Fred turned when he 
had gone a few ope and saw her standing in 
the full moonlight watching him. He took in 
all her loveliness at a glance; but he could not 
see the strange dejection that had suddenly 
fallen upon her, although it unconsciously in- 
fluenced her attitude. 

She had descended a step or two again, her 
arms had fallen to her sides, her whole figure 
was listless and sorrowful. 

Ere Fred made the turn which would shut 
her from his sight, he stood stil] a moment and 
lifted his hat. A strange impulse moved Ida ; 
she stretched out her arms; she called him 
softly back. But he did not see the action, 
nor catch the recall. 

The last effort of his more propitious fate 
was past. It had failed. He turned with joy 
and triumph into the road which was to lead 
him to long sorrow and disappointment. 

Had he lingered by her side a few minutes 
longer; had he taken one road instead of 
another; he might have missed his evil fate. 
But no one can be stronger or wiser than 
Destiny. 

Fred looked at his watch. It was only half- 
past nine. He would go and tell Bertie 
Holmes, for Fred had one of those natures 
whose happiness is doubled by being shared ; 
and Bertie had always clung closer than a 
brother to him. He had to ‘pass the hotel, 
but the lighted house did not tempt him to- 
night, even though he knew it was the scene of 
an exciting political discussion. 


Now are 





“You'll never desert or deceive me, Ida, « 
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He had passed the door, when Luke Swann 
hailed him, He turned mechanically ; a little 
group was already on the sidewalk. 

“Gentlemen,” said Luke, in a scoffing 
voice, “here is a Daniel come to judgment. 
When in. doubt address yourselves to young 
lawyers; they know everything.” 

He had been drinking, and Fred saw in 4 
rooment that he was in danger of a quarrel. 
He made an instant resolve not to be provoked 
into one; he fortified himself with the positive 
words of Ida on this very subject. So he took 
up the taunt as a piece of pleasant raillery, 
and replied— 

“Don’t forget, though, that lawyers charge 
for their advice.” ’ 

“By jove! I know that to my cost!” said 
a litigious listener. “The law is the only 
thing that ever dared to op me. It makes 
me both pay and obey. Hang lawyers!” 

“With all my heart!” said Luke. “They 
are in everybody's way.” 

“Let me pass, Mr. Swann. 
be generous to you to-night.” 

It was an unfortunate boast. Fred's radiant 
face gave Luke the key to its meaning, and he 
flew at his rival as a hound flies at his victim.. 

“You! you little pettifogger! You can 
afiord to be generous to Luke Swinn! Take 
es, sir!” and he struck him fiercely in the 

ace 


I can afford to 


Still Fred kept his reason. . 

“ Bear witness, gentlemen,” he cried, “that 
I am_unarmed! This affair must be settled 
in colder blood.” 

two’ men closed like ‘wild beasts. 
There was no attempt to part them, but in the 
struggle both felt heavily together to the pave- 
ment, and Luke’s grasp relaxed as if by 
magic. 

“He is stunned—carry him to the office.” 

“ He is dead—take him home!” 

Fred stood paralysed, partly from his fall, 
but more with the suddenness of the calamity 
that had befallen him. . 

“Oh, Ida! Ida!° were the first words that 
wrung his lips asunder. 

Someone touched ‘him—an old friend of his 
father’s, a white-headed man, wise in all the 
world’s whys and wherefores, 

“ Better make yourself scarce, Fred,” he 
said. “Things will be a little unpleasant if 
Luke is dead. He’s got powerful friends here ; 
they won’t remember anything. in your favour. 
A year or two iu prison isn't the thing for a 
gentleman. Have you any gold on you?” 

“ A little.” 

“Here's a little more; and my mare is 
tied at Bemson’s corner—take her, and wel- 
come. Geteout of here as quick as possible.” 

“One more favour, Colonel. Tell Miss Ida 
West the truth. I'm a dying man to you— 
Tm a dead man to ner! Say what you can 
in my favour.” 

“So you love little Ida, Fred? Heaven 
pily her and you, too? I don’t really see that 
you could help the contrary way things have 

one, and I'll tell her so. But hurry. away, my 

y; you have not.a moment to lose!” 

Is it the same Fred Forster that steod an 
hour ago with pretty Ida West under the 
magnolias—this man, flying from the conse- 
quences of his act, with a volcano of rage and 
sorrow in his heart? He had taken a life he 
never meant io. take—he has crowned ,the 
woman he loved with grief and shame, instead 
of joy-—he is a fugitive flying from all happi- 
hess——iiying for life, for bare life, and stripped 
of all honour and joy. He was only twenty- 
five years old yesterday, and he has gone 
from out his former existence’ as completely 
as if he had gone into the grave. 


* * * * 


Time, which cares for none of these things, 
went on, as though there were no ruined hives 
or broken hearts. Days slipped into weeks, 
and montis grew into. years; ten years 
passed, and from Fred’ Forster there came 





neither. word por token. His friend Bertie 
Holmes had cautiously advertised such events 
as he thought would influence him, but with- 
out effect. He did not find Fred until he had 
ceased to hope for it, for destiny loves of «ll 
things to surprise us. 

In the tenth summer after the tragedy, 
Bertie went with an exploring party into whe 
highlands ofthe Colorado river. One day 
the explorers lost their way, and found them- 
selves at sunset far from any settlement. 
Suddenly, however, they came upon a htile 
log hut, built upon the ledge of a rock, over- 
looking on one side many a mile of rolling 
prairie. It stood between two superb live 
oaks, and was literally covered with yellow 
jasmine. In the open door, leaning upon bis 
rifle, stood a splendid-looking fellow, whom 
Bertie knew at once for his lost friend. 

He met the party with a frank and generous 
hospitality, cooked with his own hand venison 
steaks and hoe-cakes, and added coffee which 
a Turkish Bey might have envied. In that 
latitude it grows rapidly dark, and in the 
confusion of hobbling the horses and preparing 
for a night's stay, Fred had specially noticed 
no one. ‘They eat supper by the blazing 
cedar logs, and after it, all lights were 
extinguished, Fred explaining that the 
Comanches were in the neighbourhood, and 
that it would be folly to give them = any 
advantage.  One.by one, the party spread 
their blankets under the friendly roof or 
sheltering trees, and dropped asleep. At 
length Bertie only was left. 

Then he could contain’ himself no longer. 
He flung his pipe to the ground, and, seizing 
both his friend’s hands, looked steadily in his 
eyes, and uttered but one word— 

“Fred!” 

The recognition was instant. ~ They sat 
with clasped hands and fast-filling eyes, 
unable to speak. When bearded men weep, 
the deepest fountain of life is troubled; yet 
surely, in the tenderness of that moment 
both souls touched a height and depth that 
well repaid the waiting and watching of ten 
years. 

When they had somewhat conquered their 
emotion, they began to speak of the past, 

“Poor Ida!” sobbed. Fred, his firmness 
etal giving way again. . “‘ Heaven knows 
how: bitterly I have sorrowed for Luke, but 
his. fate was a. tender merey compared with 
her living death.” 

“*Living death! What do you mean, 
Fred? There is no nobler or more useful 
woman in. England than Ida West. Do you 
call it a ‘living death’ to, be mistress of a fine 
estate and a whole village of human beings, 
whom she is gradually educating, and who 
worship her as something between a mother 
and an angel!” 

“Bertie! Bertie! What do. you say? 
There must. have been some great mistake. I 
wrote to Ida once and her uncle answered the 
letter, saying that she had been dreadfully 4}, 
and. was now hopelessly insane. The note 
was kind enough, but he to:. me plainly that 
I must consider myself dead to her, and to 
the whole community.” 

“Ida was truly very ill, and I think it likely 
was a long time in a very melancholy condi- 
tion; but the death of the uncle threw the 
whole estate on her care, and she rose at once 
to the obligation. ‘Ihere is not in the whole 
country a better-managed .estate than hers.” 

“J wonder if she still loves me.” 

“Loves you! I have no doubt of it; and 
what is more, she is sure you will come back 
for her. Only a month ago, when I bade her 
good-bye, she said to me: ‘Bertie, if you 
should come across Fred—for uncle told me 
he knew he.was in Colorado—tell him I have 
kept my promise.’” 

Fred got up and paced the little plateau in 
an excited manner. 

“Bertie,” he said, “you would ‘not believe 
it, but IT am the richest man round here. J] 
own hundreds of acres and thousands of 





—— 
horses ‘aud cattle: I never was glod of it 
before.” 

“How did you make it, Fred? Your jej; 
home, I heard, with a few pounds.” 

“J did not make it—mnot a penny of it 
Fortune brings in some crafts that are jo: 
stcered; she found mine drifting about ang 
took charge of it; that’s all.” 

“There is nothing to prevent you going 
back now, Fred. When will you be ready> 
The Swann affair was long “since settled jin 
your favour by public sentiment.” 

“ To-morrow—to-diy—this hour if yoy 
choose. I must save every moment of what js 
now left of Ida’s and my own wrecked life.” 

But travel was but a slow affair im those 
days, and, though Fred/performed wonders, i 
was nearly five weeks after this conversation 
ere he stood again under the oaks of the 
West estate. “Stood,” for he had to 
stand in order to meet the joy before him, 
For coming down the avenue was Ida, more 
beautiful in all her ripe loveliness and eon 
pleted suffering than ever in his yeuthfut 
dreams he had thougfit her. 

At first he determined to wait where lic 
stood—at the foot of the great tree that had 
been their old ying? ace—but the next 
moment he fo it mm ible. He had 
already waited too long. e put spurs to his 
horse, and the. animal, divining bis master’s 
intpatience, devo’ the space that ley 
between the hearts so long parted. 

The clatter of his hoofs arouse? Ida's 
attention. She lifted her hands to shade her 
eyes, and the next moment a wild ery of 
“Fred! Fred! Home ‘at last!” rang like 
some glad clarion triumph through the soft,’ 
still, air. 

Another moment, and they were in each 
other’s' arms. All the long yearning of years 
stilled and satisfied; for tears, and fears and 
sorrow, an abundant forgiveness and « mighty 
recompense. 

“Oh, Ida!” said Fred, as he looked 
lovingly inte the fair face, which time had 
only beautified and ennobled, “how did you 
know me in all this wild gear, bearded like » 
Turk, sunbrowned and savage-looking as the 
Comanches I have been living among? How 
did you recognise me, after these many years 
of cruel separation? ; 

Ida put up her little white hand and stroked, 
lovingly, t sun-browned face and long 
tangled: hair. 

“Darling,” she answered, 


“what disguise 
could hide you from me?” 








Quaint Inscriptions. — A well - known 
Southern antiquarian has an interesting collec- 
tion of verses.which he has found from time fo 
time in old hail clocks. Some.are terse and 
teem with truth. Pasted mside the case of a0 
ald. sentinel of Father Time was a piece of 
ery on which was_written m ink that 

ad long since almost falded away :— 
I am old and worn, as my fate appears, 
For I’ve walked on time for a hundred years. 

Many have fallen since E begun ; 

Many will fall ere my race is run. 

I have buried the world, with its hopes oé 
fears, 
In my long, long march of a hundred years. 


In another old colonial timepiece was writien : 


Master, behold me. Here I stand 

To tell the hours at thy commaid ; 
What is thy wish? "Tis my delight 

To serve thee both by day and night. 
But, master, be wise, and Tearn from me 
To serve thy God as ¥ serve thee. 

A wise old clockmaker had scratched upon the 
plates of another this bit of trite philosophy :— 
The man is yet unborn whe truly weighs 

the hour. 
Scribbled in the case of another old clock was 


the following :—- 
Time marks the way of life's decay. 
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| Gleanings 


COLOURED TO Surt.—aA process has been in- 
vented by which eyes may be coloured to 
suit the taste of their owner. This is ac- 


slished by the injection of some liquid 


come : ° . . 
‘nto the eye behind the pupil. The experi- 
snsit has been tried in Fares, and pale ‘blue 
eyes were transformed to deep violet orbs 


in a second, with no apparent injury to the 
patient. 

Mrsnepresentsp.—Much has been said of 
the dirt of the peasants of Britiany, and 
the well-known proverb, “ Ninety-nine pigs 
and a Breton make a hundred Bretons,” and 
the still more scathing saying, “The Bas- 
Bretons and the pigs sleep together—I should 
not have thought the pigs so filthy,” will 
serve to keep up this reputation though the 
iand should be scoured with soap. The in- 
teriors of the. homes of the people are by 
no means always dirty, and -the fenie orna- 
ments upon the cupboards, the pots and pans, 
are invariably scrupulously clean. The caps, 
too, of the women are always snowy white 
upon Sundays and week-days alike. 

A Psestan Diyyer.--A traveller in Persia 
thus . describes a dinner served in the 
household ef a wealthy Persian :—~ The chief 
dish consists of a fowl boiled to rags, sur- 
rounded by a toothsome mass of rice, hard- 
boiled egg, fried onions, almonds and raisins. 
There is a Shiraz. wine-—clear, golden red 
liquid that has travelled over the mountain 
passes on muleback in a huge glass carboy. 
Among the dessert manna has a conspicuous 
place. This delicacy is somewhat akin to 
nougat; ‘it is studded with walnuts and 
almonds, and is jaw-sticking to the last degree. 
Like the mango, it is best eaten in private, for 
it renders the masticator speechless. It is 
made of gum that exudes from a tree, and is 
said to be engendered by a worm.” 


Sarz Tuen.—At a small station in the north 
of Ireland an old man, carrying a carpet bag 
and accompanied dy an old Woman, evidently 
his wife, entered the train. It was apparent 
from their expressions of curiosity, mingled 
with anxiety, that this was their first railway 
jowney. The train started, and they both 
looked eagerly from the window; and as the 
speed increased a look of keener anxiety 
gathered on the old woman's face. A few 
minutes later the train ran on to a long 
bridge, the sides of which could not be seen 
from the carriage window. With @ little 
shriek the old woman clutched hold of her 
busband’s arm. Meanwhile the train sped on- 
‘wards, and was soon once more on solid earth. 
The old woman was quick to note the change. 
Her features relaxed, and she sank into her 
seat with. the fervid exclamation: “Thank 
goodness, she’s struck the ground aga‘n! ” 


WerPine ar 4 Weppinc.—A Chinese mar- 
tiage is all ceremony—no talk, no levity, and 
much crying. The solemnity of a funeral pre- 
vails. After the exchange of presents the bride 
is dressed with much eare in a red gown, bro- 
cade or silk, if she can get it; her eyelashes are 
painted a vx Bip and she wears a heavy 
red veil attached to a scarlet headdress from 
which imitation pearls are ‘pendant over the 
forehad. A feast is spread upon a table, to 
which the blushin bride is Jed by five of her 
best female friends. They are seated at the 
table, but no one eats. “The utmost silence 
prevails, when finally the mother leads off 
in & cry, the maids follow, and the bride echoes 
in the chorus. Then all the bridesmaids leave 
the table, and the disconsolate mother takes a 
seat beside the chair of state where the bride 
sits. The bridegroom now enters, with four 
of his best men. The men pick up the throne 
on which the bride sits aad, preceded by the 
bridegroom, form into procession and walk 
around the room or into an ad oining parlour, 
siguutying that he is carrying her away to his 
own home. The guests then throw rice at the 


happy couple—a custom we have botrowed 





from the heathen. 





Wartine tx Vain.~-A man who had rapidly 
grown rich spent a night on one occasion at 
a fashionable hotel, the modern conveniences 
of which puzzled him not a little. Before re- 
tiring he thought he would like a drink of 
water, but found that there was none in his 
room. Under one of two small buttons in 
the wall, however, he saw the words, “ Push 
twice for water.” He pushed twice, as 
directed, and when the attendant arrived he 
found the visitor holding an empty glass under 
the button | 

A Cup or Tga.—Who does not know that a 
cup of tea taken at the close of a hard day's 
work will quickly remove fatigue and make one 
comfortable? This instantaneous relief comes 
doubtless from stimulation to the nervous 
system, consequently such decoctions must be 
used with care. If the nerves are exhausted 
they certainly must be irritated by stimulation. 
I.am inclined to think that it makes very little 
difference to the system whether this irrita- 
tion. comes from tea, coffee, opium, tobacco, 
sr alcohol, all substances which do not furnish 
nourishment to the blood, nor give health or 
strength. The nervous depression and exhaus- 
tion which follows the previous excitement is, 
perhaps, a little greater than before taking 
the stimulant. So care must be taken not to 
rely upon these so-called milder beverages, or 
our constitutions will be wrecked, 


Craver Sratcnter.—When you see a woman 
with a band of white plumage almost invisib!) 
tinted with‘ blue and green and more strongly 
with golden brown ornamenting her hat, know 
that from one to six of the harmless, lovable, 
sweet-voiced little grebes were stripped to 
supply it. And when you see that other woman 
wearing a cape the collar of which, reaching 
above her ears, i8'made up of almost in- 
discernible sections the size of your hand, know 
that each section stands for the life of one of 
these charming little chatterers. The breast of 
the grebe is its curse. Its feathers are so tiny 
and fine as to be almost spineless, so thickly 
set they stand on end, and so delicately 
coloured as to render adequate description im- 
possible. Crest grebes are killed without mercy 
for this little patch of rare feathering. and the 
little ones do not escape. 
slaughter for plumage more wanton, unless it 
be that of the egret, which takes the life of 
the brooding bird for a few beautiful feathers 
found on the shoulders only at nesting time, 
and leaves the young to die as they may. 


Way Suz Covipn’t Inrrove.—It is a rather 
unsafe experiment to criticise a literary effort 
unless one knows ali about it. ‘The other 
evening a schoolgirl went into the library where 
the family were assembled,to read what they 
supposed to be her latest composition. It was 
a description of a night in the woods, and 
when the schoolgirl read that the sky was a 
glossy blue-black an artist sister interrupted 

er to say, gently: “Oh! my dear, that’s all 
wrong. Now, think; did 
sky when it was-glossy?” But the echoo girl 
only smiled and read on. She referred to a 
drink of water as a “cold inward aspersion,” 
and the room resounded with the laughter of 
her relatives as they set her right as to the 
use of the word “aspersion,” as they under- 
stood the word, ‘This the schoolgirl also took 
with unusual co piper A Indeed, she 
said nothing until she finished, and then she 
added, meekly, “Will it do?” “Certainly 
not,” replied the critics. “It is very, very 


ou ever see the 


bad. There is a perceptible straining after 
effect. It is not nearly so good as the clever 


little things you usually write about ‘ Honour’ 
and ‘Industry.’ You should keep to abstract 
Mbjects. Try to improve on what you have 
written, however, and it may do.” “I don’t 
think I shall,” responded the schoolgirl, with 
a wicked smile on her piquant little face, “ be- 
cause this was written ve bert Louis Steven- 
son. It’s a chapter from one of his books, and 
I don’t believe I could improve on it—yet.” 
‘And. then there was a silence in that library 
‘that could be heard in the street, for, after all, 
there didn’t seem to be anything left to say. 





There is no bird | “© tke 
| selves to some, permanent object 


| that the results attained will quite rernove the 


| beds 





. SLAND.—In the wisi aye 
Norton St. Philip is the George Inn ] 
claims to be the oldest licensed village alehouse 


in England, the licence dating from 1397. its 
appearance is eminently picturesque, each 
storey ovethanging that beneath, while the 


front is broken by bay windows, a porch and a 
flight of stone steps leading to a doorway in 
the wail. At the back are more quaint doors 
and windows, a turret built against the wall 
end enclosing an outside stair, while in the 
yard still remains a portion of the old gallery 
which in the middle ages was found in 
many hostelries. Most of the front is tim- 
bered. Each gable is surmounted by @ curious 
chimney. A curious feature of the interior is 
the upper floor, which is of plaster 

Tue CuLrune or THE OysTER.—Some 
markable experiments, the result of which will 
be watched for reasons quite independent of 
their scientific bearings, have been made at 
the John Hopkins University. The oyster 
in Chesapeake Bay, it seems, are 
thraatened with rapid depletion, and the 
experiments were undertaken with a view to 
propagation of the bivalve by artificial means. 
A single female oyster of average size “lays” 
about 16,000,000, eggs, while a large speci 
men will produce from 30,000,000 to 
10,000,000 eggs. The eggs are microscopic in 
size, and an ordinary tumbler will hold about 
1,000,000 eggs. Under natural conditions, 
the eygs and milt are simply set free in the 
water of a river or bay and permitted to take 
their ehances of coming together, which are 
so small that about one egg in a million is 
fertilised. The scientific manner is to open 
an oyster which is ready to spawn, and, with 
the deep part of the shell downwards, gently 
stroke, with an ordinary glass pipette, the 
upper surface away from the hinges, and 
should it be a female oyster it will pour out 
a fluid which will be full of In a 
tumbler of sea-water are placed a few drops 
of this liquid similarly obtained from the 
male oyster, and fertilisation at once takes 
place. In about two hours afterwards all 
the eggs in the ‘tumbler have been hatched, 
and in a few days’ time they are ready to 
be placed in the water, and to attach them 
It is hoped 


£0 


re 


eggs. 


danger threatening the oyster beds, and they 
are likely to be note@ in other quarters than 
in America. 

More Asovr Mars.-—On 
8, 1900, certain bright lights were seen 
planet Mars, and certain credulous people an 
sensational journals of the United States 
forthwith came to the conclusion that 
Martian inhabitants were signalling to 
terrestrial globe. Mr. Percival Lowell, of 
Flagstaff Observatory, Arizona, has dispelled 
this silly illusion, which rested on the des- 
patch sent from the observatory: “ Projec- 
tion observed last night over Icarium Mare, 
lasting seventy minutes, [carium Mare 
being the name given to: a dark marking on 
the surface of Mars. Projecuons in the case 
of one familiar body, the moon, are not un 
familiar phenomena. On almost any night 
when that body shows a terminator, that is, 
a sunset or sunrise edge, a keen eye can detect 
one or more of them along it, without tele- 
scopic aid; but. they are rare in the case of 
Mars. Mr. Lowell explains the projections 
seen in 1900 by a cloud hypothesis. € con- 
sider’s it probable that a cloud generated over 
the Icarium Mare on December 6 may have 
risen to a height of thirteen miles, and then, 
travelling east by north at about twenty- 
seven miles per hour off into the supposed 
Martian desert of Aeria, have been dissipated, 
after an existence of three or four days. ‘Lhe 
Flagstaff observers regard the Icarium Mare, 
not as a sea, but a great tract of vegetation— 
which shows the folly of giving significant 
names to things before their nature.is known 
—and so far the mountains on Mars remain 
to be discovered. It is too soon yet to ex- 

act fire signals or even wireless telegrams 
from the Martians. 
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ROMANCE 





By FLORENCE HODGKINSON 


Author of “ Vernon’s Destiny,” “ Ivy’s Peril,”’ “Royal's Promise,” etc., etc. 


OHAPTER II. 

AUDE DESMOND had said stifiiy, 
in reply to the careless question 
about her sister's Irish name, that 
her father came of an old York- 

i shire family. 

Little did any of them who heard her sus- 

pect that the weary, dispirited man was the 

only son of an English peer; but so it was. 

The very August which made Basil Courtenay 

acquainted with Kileen witnessed Lorl Des- 

mond’s death. 

His lawyer's researches soon discovered the 
mising heir, and the sudden arrival of a clerk 
bearing the news of his father’s death was the 
real reason for his abrupt departure from the 
humble lodgings in Rue Rocroi. A week in 
London for needful purchases, and that the 
new baron might understand his exact posi- 
tion, and then the little family went down to 
Yorkshire and took possession of Desmond- 
ville, once a splendid inheritance, now mort- 
gaged to the hilt; once the resort of fashion, 
now for ten years given over to neglect and 
obscurity. 

“The Desmonds have come home!” said 
Lord Vivian, their nearest neighbour, to his 
wife. “They say he is horrib’y altered—looks 
quite an old man, and he can’t-be over fifty.” 

Lady Vivian sighed. 

“Have you seen him? 
like?” 

“TI have not yet set eyes on one of them. 
Campbell came down to instal] them, and I 
meet him in the village. He says things are 
pretty bad. What with the last man’s debts 
and the present baron’s post obits, the pro- 
Lory & is drained. Of course, they have the 
old house rent free, and he may be able to 
screw out three hundred a-year for them after 
the mortgagee has received his interest; but 
that’s all. He says it would have been far 
better for them to stay abroad, but Miss Des- 
mond had set her heart on coming here.” 

“What a pity they don’t sell the property. 
His name is the last in the entail, so Lord 
Desmond could do as he pleased.” 

“He wouldn't get enough to clear off the 
manteness even—if he has not sold the rever- 
sion, which I expect. No, poor fellow, I can 
understand his liking the thought of endi 
his days beneath his own roof-tree; and ‘ot 
course, there is always the chance of the girls 


marrying well. I hope you will call, Mary. 
Y my their mother? * A 


“T knew the first Mrs. Desmond, and de- 
tested her!” said the Countess, candidly ; 
“but, of couse, I will call. Miss Desmond 
was brought. up by her mother’s sister, so she 
will at least be presentable.” 

“You might ask them to dinner!” suggested 
the Earl, as he left the room. 

A very pretty girl, dressed in the height of 
fashion, who had not yet joined in the conver- 
sation, turned to the Countess with a smile. 

“T do believe papa’s one idea of being kind 
to people is to ask them to dinner. Why do 
you look so grave?” 

“I am a little worried,” confessed Lady 
Vivian, ‘What have you heard of our new 
neighbour, May?” 

May laughed. 

“Only what all the world knows: that 
Noel Desmond and his father did not get on, 
and that, as a crowning act of folly, being 
left a widower, he married his child’s nurse. 
was cut by society, and sold out of the army.” 

“That is not quite right. He married his 
little girl’s governess, and there was never 
anything alleged against her save that she was 
poor and friendless. I saw him once after- 
wards, and he seemed a new creature. His 





What are the girls 





happiness and content were written on his 


‘face. Though he had been disowned by his 


fami:y—though he had been forced to give u 
the care of bis child—he looked satiafied. 
Their means must have been very limited; 
but I am sure he never once regretted his 
second marriage. The pity of it was she 
died.” 

“ And left other children?” questioned Lady 
May. 
Only one little girl. There being no son, 
old Lord Desmond knew the title must soon 
be extinet, and he grew reckless. I think he 
tried to make things as bad as he could for his 
heir, Their ition will be most peculiar. 
The oldest title in the neighbourhood, and yet 
so poor, I doubt if they will have enough for 
common comfort.” 

“You are sure to help them,” said May, 
gently. ‘You help everyone. Match-making 
is your special hobby. You will set-to work 
and find husbands for the girls.” 

“] shall go and see them to-morrow. Tf 
shou'd like you to come with me, May.” 

“Then you must not pass throngh the 
South Lodge,” said Lady May, promptly. “I 
am not a fanciful person generally, - mamma, 
but I cannot face that woman.” 

“May, you are too absurd. What harm 
can she do you?” 

“She makes my flesh creep. I have been 
hoping ever since I heard of old Lord Des- 
mond’s death that his son would get rid of 
her.” 

“T don’t suppose he can.” 

“A man must surely be able to dismies his 
servants!” 

“You don’t understand,” returned her 
mother. “The old lord loved money dearly, 
specialy in his later life. When he gave up 
society both the lodges were empty because 
he would not pay anyone to open his gates. 
They were almost falling to pieces, when he 
received a letter offering to rent the South 
Lodge on a long lease. It was a strange affair, 
but the idea of being paid instead of paying 
was irresistible. The bargain was struck for a 
bonus of a hundred pounds, and a rent of 
fifty pounds a-year. He let the South Lodge to 
Mrs. Venn for a period of twenty-one years, 
she covenanting to keep the building in repair, 
and to see that the park-gates were opened for 
all who had business at the house.” 

“ And she is a mad woman.” 

“She has kept strictly to her bargain,” re- 
plied the Countess. “The South Lodge is a 
picture of neatness. I never saw flowers thrive 
as hers do. Instead of having to get down 
and open the gates for one’s self, she seems to 
know by instinct when her services are re- 
quired. If she were Lord Desmond's paid 
lodge-keeper she could not be more attentive.” 

“She pays fifty pounds a-year for a cottage 
that is worth perhaps ten; she refuses all 
intercourse with her neighbours, and speaks 
of Lord Desmond as though he were a per 
sona! friend ef-hers. Mamma, I’m not pre- 
judiced, but I do think there’s something queer 
about that woman.” 

Lady Vivian only smiled. Large-hearted, 
and with a broad, liberal judgment, she con- 
sidered if a peer were so poor he could hardly 
exist, it was cruel to expect him to dismiss 
a person who paid fifty pounds a-year for per- 
mission to open his gates; but she knew May's 
impetuous nature, and that, well-founded or 
not, she had a great dislike to Mrs. Venn. So 
she never blamed her daughter’s prejudice, and 
only repeated her wish that May should go 
with her to cal on the Miss Desmonds. 

“T am sure to hate them,” said Lady May, 
as she took her place in the barouche. “Poor 
people are so hopelessly prosy.” 





Seseueeee 


“You must remember they have had 
disadvantages,” said her mother, gut. 
“ Whatever they are, May, don’t forget that 
they come of a family older than our own.” 

May winced. She was not a bad-hearted 

irl, but she hated oddities. She had already 
rawn mental pictures of her mother’s pro- 
tégées as awkward, bashful, ill-dressed, apd 
perhaps, uneducated. ; 

She knew that noblesse oblige, that as the 
daughter of their nearest. neighbour, she must 
try and make things pleasant for the nev. 
comers. 

She was not going to shrink from her socia? 
duties, but she cordially hated them all the 

e 


same. 

Mrs. Venn flung open the gates, and stood 
watching them as— they pes through—a 
singular object in a short, black silk skirt, and 
loose white jacket, her grey hair twisted 
round like a wisp of straw, a sinister expres. 
sion on her ‘wrinkled face—a woman who 
might have been a hundred, to judge from her 
claw-like fingers, her parchment skin, and 
sunken cheeks, yet whose small, beadlike 
eyes gleamed with the fire of youth—one whe 
surely must have a history, and yet hat 
chosen to take a servile office in the wilde of 
Yorkshire, and actually paid liberally to be 
allowed this privilege. 

Lady May half-shuddered as they drove 
through the beautiful old avenue. 

“1 can’t help it, mother. I am sure there 
is something uncanny about that woman. : 
seem to feel her eyes look through me.” 

“ Nonsense!” returned the Countess, gently. 
“May, do be reasonable.” 

Everywhere around them were signs of 
neglect. The grounds, which could have 
employed a large staff of gardeners, had for 
years depended upon what care Tony, Le.? 
Desmond's odd man, could bestow on them 
As Tony and his wife were the peer’s solv 
retainers, and united im their persons the 
offices of cook, housekeeper, sick nurse, and 
laundry-maid, butler, valet, groom, and cou- 

anion, it may be understood the old tenant 

ad not much time for horticultural labours, 
but the scene was beautiful even in its neglect 
There were plenty of those flowers which, once 
planted, come up year after year of their own 
accord. 

There were grand eld trees, whose lofty 
boughs seemed nearly to touch the sky. Th 

ass had been cnpalally mown, and the rose 

ushes—the season being very late in the 

parte—were yet covered with blossoms. 
turn in the drive brought them suddenly i» 
sight of the house, a large stone mans:0, 
about whose walls the ivy clambered; while 
the broad, stone terraee, approached by 2 fight 
ot steps, J cool and pleasant in the 
summer 5 

“ Are the Miss Desmonds at home?” 
~ Tony, in a suit of livery, somewhat the wore 
for wear, replied in the affirmative, and com 
ducted the ladies to the drawing-room. 

The Countess had paid many a visit there, 
and could not have it in her heart to criticis? 
the familiar scene; but Lady May had re 
such scruples. She Jooked round carefully, 
and decided two things—first, that the 
general effect was charming; next, that it 
must have needed no small taste ani cifort to 
have produced the result with such scanty 
means. 

It was a long, many-windowed room. At 
one end doors led on to the terrace, at the other 
heavy velvet curtains doubtless separated 1 
from another apartment; all down one side 
were windows opening to the Jawn, the other 
was nearly covered with pictures ; the polished 
floor was bare save for a few bright-coloured 
rugs, an old-fashioned piano and a harp, 4 
couch, whose faded covering was hidden by a0 
eastern shawl of wondrous embroidery, hav0g 
heen thrown carelessly over it. A great pro- 
fusion of white curtains, looped back with 
bands of old gold silk, a few antique ¢ aire, 
one or two square-legged tables, a wealth of 
flowers everywhere in vases and pots, whit 
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“BASIL, IF YOU FALL IN LOVE WITH MAUDE DESMOND LL NEVER FORGIVE YOU," SAID LADY MAY, 


the fireplace was quite filled by an enormous 
tree-fern. 

Probably only a few shillings had been spent 
on the room, but it looked cool, shady and 
useful. 

_May’s opinion of the strangers was begin- 
ning to rise when the door opened to admit 
Miss Desmond. 

We have seen her once before. Basil 
Courtenay had admitted her beauty, even 
while resisting its spell, but the Maude of Rue 
Rocroi faded into nothing by the side of this 
gracious young chatelaine. 

_Miss Desmond had a little money—very 
little—of her very own, and this sum being 
spent mvariably on her own adornment, she 
could aways appear to advantage. 

She had decided deep mourning for a grand- 
father they had never seen was ridiculous, 80 
she only purchased one black dress, and spent 
the rest on whites and greys, mourning rib- 
bons and hats. 

To-day she wore a delicate white em- 
broidered cambrie, made in the housemaid 
style, a broad black sash and jet necklace 
alone marking her bereavement. 

She went straight up to Lady Vivian and 
gard gently — 

“It is very kind of you to come so soon! 
Pepa will be so pleased!” 

Lady May said afterwards she never knew 
anyone take things so much as a matter-of- 
enue, 

,_ Miss Desmond’s ease was perfect. She 
crew up a low ehair, and sat between mother 
and daughter, talking a8 naturally as though 


she had known them all her life. But, in 
to Lad 


tha king over the scene, it occurred 
Nay that, though,Maude had said a great deal, 
she had told them absolutely nothing they did 
not know before, whilst she had obtained from 
then a great deal of information. 

Fer manner in speaking of her grandfather 


Wis rena F 
J never knew him,” she said, quietly ; 





“hut, of course, it was a sad blow to my 
fatber. I think he had always hoped for a 
recetciliation. He said, but for his children, 
lia should not have cared to come to 
England.” 

‘ He lived abroad for a long time, I think? 

“ He has been in Boulogne ever since | joined 
him last year. I think fe had grown to like 
the half-foreign life; but I could not bear it. 
{ longed for England.” 

“T suppose you do not remember Yorkshire 
at all?” said May, feeling she ought to say 
something. 

“Not in the least. I was a mere baby when 
I went to live with my aunt, Mrs. Westwood. 

* Her death must have been a great loss to 

9% 

Maude looked surprised. 

"She is not dead: I often write to her, and 
am hoping to persuade her to come to York- 
shire.” 

Enter Lord Desmond, his careworn face 
lighting up with pleasure as he recognised Lady 
Vivian. 

“This is good of you! 
would be a friend to my poor girls! 
been-such a wanderer that they 
sirangers in their natural home.” 

“It is so natural to see you here,” said 
Lady Viviam. “The Caste has seemed quite 
lost without you!” 

May had hazarded a wish to Maude to see 
her sister, and been so severely snubbed, that 
she turned to her father, and left Miss Des- 
mond to the Countess, 

“J am afraid I have been curious,” she said 
to him, and May could be very sweet and 
attractive when she pleased. “Do you know, 
I expressed a wish to see your younger 
daughter, and Miss Desmond 1s evidently an- 

” 


I was hoping you 
I have 
are both 


noyed. 
She was surprised to see his face change. 
It flushed with pleasure, yet he spoke in an 


undertone, so as not to be heard by Maude. 
 Bileen is a dear little thing. My daughter 


j cats her a spoilt chiid; but, indeed. Lady 

| May, she has been the sunshine of my life? 
That child is just all the world to me!’ 

| “And we may see her?” 

out now. 

| y here, 


“ should like it, but she it 
| Maude does not care for her compar 
and ‘she is fond of roving.” 
| “Well,” inquired Lady May, as they drove 
| home, “ pray, what do you think of them?” 

“ Maude is lovely, and a perfect lady!’ 

“She is odious! Can't you see she keeps 
| that poor old father of hers in the most per- 
| fect subjection? And as for the poor Tittle 
i I don’t expect we shall ever set eyes on 
ber!” 

} “Maude was telling me what an anxiety 
| she fornd Eileen. She has been left to run 
| utterly wild, and is perfectly untamed.” 

“ Well, I mean to like her, I feel-eo irritated 
with Miss Desmond that I am inclined to 
delight in anyone she disapproves of.” 

“You don’t mean half you say!” 

“T mean I have taken an intense dislike to 
Miss Desmond!” 

* Why?” 

“f don’t think she is sincere. 
how old is she?” 

“{ don’t huow, May. She looks twenty.” 

“She is more than that. Lord Desmond 
says Eileen is eighteen. Now, if her mother 
was Maude's governess, there must be more 
than two years between the half-sister.” 

“ Maude was seven when her mother died, 
and I think it was a year later that Noel Des- 
mond married again.” 

“That makes nine years between the 
sisters, and the infantile beauty is twenty- 
| seven. Perhaps that is why she is so anxious 
to keep her half-sister in the background.” 

“You are very uticharitable. What did you 
think of Lord Desmond? Perhaps you liked 
him better?” , 

“I think he is a kind-hearted man, buf 
desperately weak. Anyone in the world could 


’ 


Mamma, 
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manage him; and I ‘lieve ine is desperately 
afraid of Miss Maude.” 

“I have invited her to spend a few days 
with us. ‘ 

May shrugged her shoulders. 

“Pll try to be civil to her, but I wish you 
hadn’t. I wonder what the aunt was like who 


a her up?” 

"A. simple, kind-hearted woman. 
Mrs. Westbrook was very well off; and 
fond of her niece. Maude says she only left 
her because they heard was growi 
up perfectly neglected, like a little pet nay go | 
80 she felt it her duty to go home.” 

“ And you took 
are a great deal too good for this world. 
Whenever anyone ises their own motives 
to me I begin to distrust them. At the pre- 
sent moment my opinion of Maude Desmond is 
that she is an arch deceiver!” 

The invitation came in due form. It was 
addressed to Miss Desmond; but Lady Vivian 
oxpremed & hope that she would persuade her 
father and sister to accompany her. There 
were to be plenty of visitors for the shoot- 
ing, and a few dinner-parties must be given in 
their honour; and the Countess thought it a 
most suitable chance for Lord Desmond to 
cenew his acquaintance with his neighbours. 

* Of course, you will go?” decided Maude. 
“It is the very thing I have been wishing for.” 

Kileea clapped her bands—a most unforta- 
mate demonstration, since it drew on her 
general attention. 

‘It has nothing to do with you,” said Maude, 
<oldly, “You must stay at home with the 
servants! ” 

“But I am invited!” pleaded Hileen, “and 
i want to go. I caught a glimpse of Lady May 
the other day, and s oak a darling!” 

Poor Eileen! For the first part of her young 
life she had been alone with her father, and 
they had had but one will between them. 
Later on, when Maude joined them, though 
their peaceful life was changed, she could not 
be really unkind to Eileen, whose earnings 
constituted quite half the family income; 
but since they came to Yorkshire the poor 
little thing found herself perpetually snubbed. 

Maude was Miss Desmond and mistress of 
the house. Eileen was no one; and Lord Des- 
mond, though loving her dearly as ever, yet 
since his return to England seemed to have 
sunk more and more under Maude’s influence. 
She was his first-born—for her birth bonfires 
had blazed on the Yorkshire hills, and bells 
pealed forth in joyous chimes. Had he been 
@ rich man she was his heiress. Lileen was 
just his pet, his darling; but she belonged to 
another part of his life. 

“T should like to go!” repeated Eileen. “I 
am eighteen. Girls ‘come out’ often younger 
than I am.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Maude, 
coldly. ‘ You have no claim whatever on Lady 
Vivian. Iam the child of her old friend. She 
and the Earl were my godparents. Of course, 
they wish to do all they can for me.” 

“Why should she ask me if she doesn’t 
want me?” demanded Eileen. - “I only want 
to know that!” 

“You can't go!” returned Maude, fiercely. 
““Why, you haven't a decent dress belonging 
to you. It would cost fifteen or twenty pounds 
to rig you out fit for such a visit!” 

Lord Desmond interposed. His heart was 
on Ejleen’s side; but he was not a man of 
strong will. He rarely entered into direct 
we ge with his eldest girl. 

“J think Eileen and I will stay at home 
together!” he said, gravely, “I don’t feel up 
to a large gathering, and I am sure my little 
girl won't mind staying to keep me company.” 

“ You are very absurd,” said Maude, crossly, 
“but anything is better than taking Eileen ; so 
{ will write to Lady Vivian, and tell her to 
expect me alone.” 

t might have been an alloy to her satis- 
action had she known ‘the relief felt by her 
father and Eileen as they watched her drive 
away. To Eileen it seemed almost as though 


that in? Mamma, you |. 





the dear old French days had come again, 
while Lord Desmond blamed himself for being 
glad to be free from the advice and manage- 
ment so liberally bestowed upon him. 

“A whole fortnight!” said Eileen, joy- 
ously. “ Dad,.don’t you think someone must 
fall in love with her. She is so pretty and so 
clever! Lo 0 ah it be splendid, if she came 


back en ? 
Lord: Desmond opened his eyes in bewilder- 


“Wh made you think of such a thing, 
my dear?” he asked, in » tone of mild re- 


‘sEveryoue admires Mande,” replied Eileen, 
slowly ;°“ and I know ehe'had “ ‘great many 
lovers ‘when she wes with her ‘sunt. 3 
she hates being poor. She is.so fond of nice 
things and being rich, and I don’t see any 
way for her to get tham unless she marries.” 

. “Really, Eileen, you amaze me. Wherever 
do ape pick up such notions?” 

“IT -don't know. You see, pepe Mande 
worries us. You and I are not half ambitious 
enough to please her, and I can't help think- 
ing we'd be happier without her. It would 
be dreadful to wish her to die, but we should 
lose her just the same if she married. And so 
I hope someone very rich and grand will fall 
in love with her, and then you and I will just 
live peacefully alone.” 

Lord Desmond stroked the fair head fondly, 
but his thoughts were sad ones. Live peace- 
fully when o sword was suspended over his 
head, which at any moment might fall! 

' For @ good many years past his life had 
been blighted by a heavy fear; but the fear 
had deepened tenfold since he came home te 
his ancestral home; and knew that the dis- 
grace, which must surely come one day, 
would fall, not on the unknown recluse of Rue 
Rocroi, but on the old and honoured title of 
Lord Desmond. 

He and Eileen had wandered half-uncon- 
sciously to the lodge-gates. Mrs, Venn sat 
outside her door shelling peas. It was the 
first time she and her new landlord had come | 
face to face. 

“It's a fine day!” she said, civilly enough, 
but as familiarly as though Lord Desmond had 
been a friend of long-standing. “And #0 
you've not gone to Vivian Court after all? ’ 

Fileen, who had made acquaintance with 
the old woman, and was quite at ease with 
her, answered readily enough—~ 

“We preferred to stay at home. What 
splendid pears! Are they out of your own 
garden?” 

“Yes,” and Mrs. Venn looked proud of the 
answer. “I’ve the best fruit and vegetables 
for miles. I don’t grudge any expense, and 
I'd back my garden against Lord Vivian's own. 
I'll send you up some of these same pears, Miss 
Eileen, if you've a fancy for ’em.” 

Eileen laughed, and accepted. She had wan- 
dered on in search of some flowering honey- 
suckle, and Lord Desmond found himself téte- 
4-téte with his peculiar tenant. 

“TI reckon they've been at you to give me 
notice,” she said, coolly. “That fine madam, 
Miss Desmond, turns up her nose at me, I 
daresay?” 

An awkward question, since Mande’s ob- 
jections to Mrs. Venn were as strong as those 
cherished by Lady May. 

Lord Desmond had been tormented day after 
day by his daughter's entreaties, and had at 
last taken refuge in the remark he could not 
afford to lose fifty pounds a year. He had not 
dared to tell Maude of a my, bo paper in his 
father’s writing, which his lawyer had con- 
veyed to him in a sealed envelope, assuring 
him he had promised the late lord to deliver it 
with his own hand. 

“If you are conscious of any secret in your 
life you do not desire published keep peace 
with the woman at the South Lodge. She 
knows something about you, what I have 
never discovered. 

It was hardly likely after this Lord Des- 
mond should venture to evict Mrs. Venn. 





—— 
JV,’ 


Indeed, there was-a grave doubt whether he 
could do so, since the agreement granting her 
the lease of South Lodge for twenty-one yearn 
had been drawn up by a lawyer perfectly i 
form. The needy peer was glad to make 
am excuse of his poverty when Maude urged 
her wishes, but he had been very curious t, 
see Mrs. Venn, and now the meeting had 
come about. ; 

“I have no intention of giving you notice.” 
he said, calmly. . “My father chose to girs 
you a lease this lodge. It was a most 
eccentric thing to do, but no doubt he had his 
reasons,” ; 

She nodded her head emphatically. 

“He bad! I'm atta vicious woman, my 
lord; but I give you fair warning, it’! be an 
évjl day for you and yours if you try to make 
me Jeave this house!” °. 

“T have. no intention of trying, but I do 
not admit any fear of ydur-threats. [ feel 
certain I never saw you in my life before. 

“Then you make a t mistake.” 

Lotd Desmond looked at ber again. 

“T am certain I never spoke to you before.” 

“Ah, that’s different, but you've seen me 
lots of times. Why, I was at your wedding.” 

He tharvelled in what capacity. Mrs. Venn, 
—_— confidential, went on to enlighten 


“J don’t mean the time down here, whey 
you had a agp fuss, but up in London, in 
that miserable, musty-smelling church, which 
has been pulled down this many a-year. | 
wasn’t much over sixty then. I'm turmed 
eighty now; so I daresay I’ve altered, but | 
was there. I saw you put the ring on her 
finger.” 

“And you saw my wife—Eileen’s mother?” 

“T saw her right enough. She was too 
good for the likes of you. Men are poor 
creatures, even the best of ’em, and you were 
a good way off that.” 

It was impossible to resent this extraord 
nary criticism. Mrs. Venn spoke as indif- 
ferently as though she merely repeated a well- 
known: fact. 

“Bileen is like her mother,” said Lord 
Desmond, slowly ; “at least, I think so.’ 

“She is as like her as one pea to another,” 
acquiesced Mrs. Venn. “You see that you 
take care of her; men are bad creatures, still 
T'll own youeseem fond of her.” 

“Your experience does not seem to have 
been happy,” said Lord Desmond. “ Perhaps 
your own husband——” 

“My husband died of a broken heart,” re- 
turned the extraordinary woman. “‘ He wasn't 
a bad man, as men go, but he was a very stupid 
one. However, he’s been dead these twenty 
years, and we need not talk of him.” 

“ Eileen,” said her father, as they walked 
home, “do you know I have been lectured on 
taking care of you?” 

“By Mrs, Venn?. What a funny woman sho 


“Then you have spoken to her before?” 

“Oh, yes. She tells me such amusing 
stories, and I think she must have travelled 
all over the world. Her heart seems set on 
staying at the lodge.” I hope you won't send 
her away?” 

“JT can’t, my dear,” replied Lord Desmond, 
slowly. “I must grow. a great deal richer 
before I give up fifty pounds a-year to gratify 
Maude’s prejudices.” 

Miss Desmond would not have felt flattered 
could she have seen how thoroughly those 
she had left enjoyed their freedom. Fileea 
and her father spent their days out-of-doors. 
Together they made rambles to the haunts of 
Lord Desmond’s youth. They made charur 
ing little excursions to” Whitby, when they 
pined for sea breezes, and oftener spent long 
afterngons in the woods gathering black 
berries, collecting ferns, and, in fact, enjoying 
themselves much after the manner of grow” 
up children. 

hey were careful not to venture on the 
Vivian estates, feeling that they often pre 
sented an appearance which would strike 


horror into Maude’s heart; but, one day, when 
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a ee back 
re soon expecting their mentor back, 
aed ae al ex Paition to some cliffs on the 
they pli i 
road to Whitby. They would £ through the 
woode, picnic in the fieldy, and come home to 
a late tea. Lord Desmond, who sketched a 
little, would take paper and pencils; Eileen, 
who was making a fernery at Desmondville, 
went armed with a trowel and a huge basket. 
There was nothing common or vulgar about 
the pair, yet certainly they presented a 
spectacle trying to a youn lady’e weil-regu- 
jated mind. . Lord Desmond, in white trousers, 
painting jacket, sailor hat, much. encumbered 
with camp stool and easel, luncheon, etc., was 
not as imposing to look at as most peers of 
the realm. 

Eiteen in a plain, grey dress, very ancient 

hat, much resembling in shape a small um- 
brella, a trowel, a knife, and a huge basket, 
was as unfashionable-looking as her father ; 
and when the two, fairly tired out, sat. down 
in a Shady corner under a hedge, to eat bread- 
and-cheese, at a distance people might have 
been forgiven for setting them down as 
tramps. 

That very day there was a great shooting 
expedition from Vivian Court, and the ladies 
bad Fagery 7 Ps Dann hy / rismen with 
lunch; but Lady May cried off from the part: 
after lunch. _ She Jeclared there was et 
thing forlorn in a dozen ladies returning dis- 
consolately back to the house. It was ages since 
she had been for a good long country walk. 
She should go home ilrougt the woods, and if 
her cousin thought he had. slaughtered enough 
birds for that day he might accompany her, 
and tell ber all about the preparation for -his 
sister's wedding, which, as she was to be one 
of the bridesmaids, naturally interested her. 

A number of young ladies together would 
be likely to look ashamed if one of them de- 
liberately told off the most fascinating young 
mar. of the party to her own exclusive society, 
but no’one made a jealous observation when 
the cousins walked off together. The whole 
world knew that Lady May’s escort must marry 
money, an. heiress-bride, or celibacy was his 
destiny. Then Lady May was the only child 
of a wealthy Earl ; she and her cousin had been 
allies from childhood. It seemed the most 
og thing in the world that they should 

arry 

This was probably the opinion of all but the 
two most concerned. May Delaval was one of 
those girls (whose number decreases, alas!) 
who can be intimate with a young man without 
thinking of marrying him; and the gentleman 
ar having played with her in the days 
¥ a she wore. socks and white pinafores, re- 
garded her rather in the light of a sister. 
‘ I am so glad you have come, Basil,” 

gan May, “though it’s awfully wrong of 
you to turn up only just now when we expected 
you weeks ago!” 
fr, have been at Boulogne with the Ernes- 

“There is not a Miss Ernescli ieve.” 

Basil Courtenay laughed, <6, nes ama 


“Oh, dear, no! only two sons. They are 

Oh, ; not 
quite your style, May, but I am fond of the 
whole family, Alan will take good eare of 


Luey, and I would rec 

: 7 ommend ob to your 

iadyship but f " - your 

in = phe o'owy fact of his being hopelessly 
“ Poor youn man! 

Beslogne to coukale them? Sa 

Place andly that. Boulogne’s a very amusing 


hoch tery mere s of it as 
I rere a desert, but I forgot you've 
> wes her. Basil, if ‘you fall ia hove with 
au Bink rl never forgive you. She is odious.” 
eo ‘mame Maude? Has she pbiack 

mr clapped her hands. ; 
en you know her? . How delightful ! 


Basil, I hate that gi 

: girl. 
sir, I do, 

mother ra the has 
perfect.’ 


te look so shocked, 
his lordship: till ‘aay. think hate 


it's the same? A -father and 
perfect gentlefolks; but as poor: 


“I wonder if 
two daughters, 


= 


as church mice. No one knew them 
Boulogne.” 


“Then how did you? Of course, it’s the 


“Bob cherished a hopeless attachment (his 
twentieth) for Miss Desmond, and, to relieve 
Mrs. Ernescliff's anxiety, 1 made a few 
inquiries about them. The strangest thing 
was the way they disappeared.: They had lived 
in the place fifteen years without a visitor. A 
strange man called on them, and a few hours 
after they had left Boulogne.” 

* There’s something. stranger still that you 
should come here just now to find Miss Des- 
mond staying with us, and your uncle and 
aunt in raptures with her.” 

* But——” 

“The encumbrances, you would say. 
T can’t tell yoh much about them. I saw the 
father once, and rather liked them. The 


Well, 





younger sister is never seen beyond their own 
grounds, ~Mother included ‘her in the invita- 
| tion, but Miss Desmond preferred to leave her 


family at home.” 
“You haven’t told me where they live?” 
“How stupid of me! He is Lord Desmond 


now, and they live at Desmondville, which is 
almost in ruins. They are awfully poor, and 
my dear mother has taken up Maude, and 
means to find her a rich husband.” 

“Poor Bob!” 

“Perhaps he'd do if be were rich enough?” 

‘And I shall see this syren to-night? ” 

“Yes, you are just in time, She leaves us 
next week.” 

A turn in the path and Lady May camo 
full in view of two persons leisurely discussing 
their dinner under the shade of a blackberry 

ge. An unfriendly breeze blew off the 
straw hat, and her ladyship, who had quite a 
gift for remembering faces, at once recognised 
Lord Desmond. 

“Basil,” she whispered to her cousin, 
“there they are, the fair Maude’s family. Oh! 
if she were only here she would be ready to 
die of dismay!” 

But May Delaval had none of Matude’s 
scruples. ‘fo her correct costumes and con- 
ventional habits were not indispensable. She 
went up to Lord Desmond as naturally as 
though she had been in her own drawing-room, 
and put out her hand. 

“T am so glad to meet you! This is my 
cousin, Mr. Courtenay. May we sit down and 
talk?” 

There was. something touching in Lord 
Desmond's eyes ; he showed no signs of being 
detected in a strange position. He took Lady 
May's hand with comely grace, and said, 
quietly— : 

“I should be glad to meet any cousin of 
yours, but I know Mr. Courtenay already, and 
owe him a debt of gratitude no words can 
repay. This is my little girl, Lady May, and 
he saved her life. We thought his name was 
iff then. Lileen, my darling, thank 
Mr. Courtenay!” ~ 

Eileen blushed crimson. Her hat had 
fallen off, and her beautiful hair shone like 
gold in the autumn sunlight. May Delaval 
understood now why Maude kept her in the 
background. She might lack ude’s regu- 
larity of features, but. she was a lovely child. 
Those dark, violet eyes, with their long lashes 
above, would have made her face charming. 
As it was, the clear, open look, the intellect 
shining in her expression, and the tender, 
wistful smile, made up a whole few could re- 
sist. Maude Desmond might win admiration, 
but Eileen would charm hearts and keep 
them. 

She put her little hand into Lady May’s 
after she had spoken her simple thanks, and 
May Delaval felt more taken with her than 
a had ever been before with any girl at first 
sight. 

“T am sure we shall be friends,” she said, 
impulsively, “ but you know I am very angry 
with you.. Why wouldn’t you and Lord Des- 
mond come to us?” 








“ We'sent you Mande,” said. Hileen, prettily, 


evading the question. “Papa and I have de- 
cided that she shall represent us on all social 
occasions. You see we are not used to visit- 
ing, and it would take up all poor Maude’s 


time if she had always to teach us how to 
behave.” 

“You are not a bit like her!” 

Kileen flushed slightly. 

“TI know,” she said, simply. “I used to 


fret about it ; but you see our lives have been 
so different. 1 never could grow into a 
fashionable young Jady.” 

“Don’t try,” said May, 
are nicest as you are. Isn't she, 
mond?” 

“Don't spoil her, Lady May,” said the 
father, fondly. “She is a little rustic who 
bas spent all her life in a small French town, 
so that we cannot expect ber to be like am 
English girl.” 

“Do you know my sister was terribly dis- 
appointed at your abrupt departure, Miss 
Eileen?” said Basil. ‘She said you vanished 
like a fairy. 

“J wanted to go and thank her before we 
came away; but Maude said it would only 
trouble her.” 

“Lucy would have been 80 
must tell her I have seen you. 
to bé married next month!” 

“J thought she was engaged. Is it to that 
tall gentleman with the beard?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Ernescliff’s eldest son. They 
have been in love since they were cbikiren!” 

“And I am to be her bridesmaid,” said 

Lady May, “ Miss Hileen, if I drive over to 
fetch you will you persuade Lord Desmond to 
come and spend a long day with us to-mor- 
row?” 
Eileen telegraphed a look at her father. 
She wanted to go, but she had two heavy 
obstacles—her toilet and Maude. Perhaps 
long practice had made Lord Desmond very 
quick to understand her signals, for be at 
ounce began to excuse himself. 

“¥ shall be hopelessly offended,” persisted 
May. “Do come, Lord Desmond, and bring 
your daughter? I see she is fond of ferns, 
and I have a good many rare ones to show 
her.” 

But Basil Courtenay understood the ease far 
better than his cousin. 

“J shall tell Miss Desmond you are afraid 
of her if you refuse, Miss Hileen, and I am 
sure she won't like to be thought a tyrant.” 

“Do come,” urged May. “ Mother wants 
to know you. You see you were out the day 
we came to call.” 


simply. “ You 
Lord Des- 


aay 


he is goin 


I 
& 





| 
| 





She gained her end. As a fact she mostly 


| did; and then, when she had taken Jeave of 


father and child, she and Basil plunged into 
a narrow winding path which would leat 
them into the Vivian grounds. 

“She is very pretty; but, Basil, I don’t 
think her sister is kind to her, and Lord Des- 
mond looks weak. If ever it came to an oper 
difference he would not dare to take her 
part.” 

“ How you jump to conclusions, May! De- 
pend upon it, Miss Desmond will find a rich 
husband for herse!f, and leave her father and 
sister to their own devices. 

“T hope she won't find one for Eileen?” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said Basil, sharply. 
“ Bileen is a mere child, and Miss Desmond? 
has too much to do for herself to go match- 
making for other people.” 

Lady May shook her head, 

* Men have fallen in love with children before 
now. If ever a good match offered for that 
pretty Eileen depend upon it she would be 
made to accept it.” 

“The days of imprisonment for refracto 
daughters are over, May,” returned Basil, 
rather irritably. 

Lady Vivian did not seem particularly 
pleased with her daughter’s news. Miss Des- 
mond had obtained a great influence with the 
Countess, and, therefore, my lady regarded 
Eileen through her sister’s spectacles, and 
told May with a houseful of guests a hoyden 
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school girl would be a great difficulty. 
Basil Courtenay, to his cousin's surprise, 
interposed—. 

“1 don’t think Miss Eileen Desmond ever 
was at school, and she is certainly no hoyden. 
My sister Lucy knew her at Boulogne, and 
was very fond of her. I predict, Aunt May, 
you will be so, too.” 

Eileen had never in her life a day 
with other people. The kind of toilet required 
for lunch at an English country house was 
an enigma to her, but her wardrobe being 
limited she had little difficulty in making a 
decision. 

Her newest dress was'a grey nun’s veiling 
trimmed with velvet. It had been made m 
London, and fitted well. Th‘s, with soft lace 
at her throat and wrists, was the best array 
she could muster. Mrs. Ball, the old house- 
keeper, plaited her hair, and when Lady May 
drove up in her pony-carriage she found both 
her guests waiting, and looking very different 
from the couple a had surprised yesterday. 

May Delaval, in point of age, came between 
‘the two sisters. She was twenty-two, and in 
some things quite a woman of the world; but 
in spite of this she retained much of the 
girlish enthusiasm and eagerness of early 
‘youth. 

May was given to take prejudices both for 
and against people. Having conceived one in 
favour of Eileen, she was most anxious that 
her protégée should make a good impression 
on her mother and the chief guests at Vivian 
Court. 

The Countess and her nephew came for- 
ward to greet the new arrivals. Lady Vivian 
half started as she saw Eileen, and, to her 
daughter's surprise, bent and kissed her. 

“My dear, you are so like my sister who 
died when I was quite a child. She was my 
favourite of all the family, and, though it is 
years ago, I have never forgotten her.”’ 

Basil was recommended to do the honours of 
the conservatory. Lady May went indoors, 
and the Countess, on Lord Desmond’s arm, 
followed the young couple at a distance. 

“You ought to be a happy man!” said the 
lady. “I never saw saying more charming 
than your daughters in their different styles.” 

“They are happy in your praise,” he said, 
simply. ‘Poor girls, they deserve a brighter 
future than their father has been able to afford 
them.” 

“They are sure to marry,” said my lady, 
frankly. “Indeed, there is a gentleman here 
who admires Mando intensely. He has not 
yet spoken definitely, but, he seems her shadow, 
and when he is not with her he is always ques- 
tioning one about ‘ Miss Desmond.’ ” 

Desmond smiled. Perhaps in his 
heart of hearts he would have felt glad to be 
free from Maude’s stern rule. 

Eileen and Basil had disappeared through 
a leafy shrubbery. The Countess and ber escort 
were preparing to fo 


Desmond, perfect in all her elegant array, 
deaning on the arm of a grave, middle-aged 
man, whose stern features me‘ted into a smile 
at one of her gay sallies. 

“Ah!” said the Countess, in a whisper, 
“the very man I was speaking of.” Aloud, 
“‘Let me introduce you to Lord Desmond, 
‘Mr, Goldsmith.” 

But she was not prepared for the effect of 
her words. As she pronounced the name of 
Goldsmith Lord Desmond tottered, and would 
have fallen but for the aid of the stranger's 
arm. His face was ashen white. Great drops 
‘of sweat stood on his brow. He looked like 
one smitten with a mortal fear. With quiet 
command, Mr. Goldsmith declared it was but 
«a passing faintness. The patient needed air. 
If they would stand aside Lord Desmond 
would soon recover from this momentary 
attack of giddiness. Then, as soon as he 
had managed to get the two ladies beyond 
earshot, he bent over the unhappy man, and 
“whispered— 


“For heaven's sake, command yourself, 


jew them when they | 
came face to face with another conple—Maude | 





my lord! Your secret is safe for me, but 
you are going the very way to arouse public 
curiosity.” 

“Say it again,” moaned Lord Desmond, 
hopelessly. “Do you really mean it?” 

“You are perfectly safe for me,” repeated 
Adam Goldsmith; ‘‘and I believe no other 
living creature knows the truth.” 

(To be continued next week.) 








THE GIRL OF TWENTY 

Time was when sweet and twenty used to 
be considered typical of light-hearteduess, 
mirth and happiness. Girls of that age were 
supposed to have hearts of feather weight. All 
the world was young to them; life was dear 
and bright; everything was true; everything 
was new; and, what perhaps was grandest 
of all, their faith in everybody and every- 
thing large undimmed. At all times girls 
had their faults, of course, though they were no 
less lovable and sweet and charming on_ that 
account, but there seems on the part of the 
modern girls a tendency to despair and a 
which their predecessors never re T 
fault is not altogether theirs. Their mothers 
are most to blame for it, they in turn being the 
victims of that spirit of unrest which pervades 
modern life. The fact is that the girl of the 

riod is overfed with excitement, and then, 
ike the little boy at the school-treat, she cries 
because she cannot have more. She wants per- 
petual change ; she wants to shirk all the duties 
that girls of other generations accepted as. a 
matter of course, and in which they found rest, 
the duties, for example, of home life. The 
ceaseless striving after fame, either social or 
artistic, the race for a place in all those fields 
of labour into which they have entered without 
much thought of possible consequences, the 
continual pleasure-secking that marks every 
class, all tend to edge the nerve and bring 
about disappointment, with the result that the 
modern ab are becoming less and less p 
less and las filled with the joy of life, more and 
more pessimistic and harassed and nervous and 
unhappy. ‘This state of things is greatly to 
be deplored. Mothers should teach their girls 
to find happiness in the simple joys of home life. 
and in the daties which only belong to woman- 
hood, If these~pass, rest and peace go too— 
not only from the girls, but from those whose 
lives they tinge, or should tinge, with bright- 
ness. 





SS 


A SOLDIER’S REVERIE 

How the time is drifting onward, 

Swiftly bearing us away— 
What! another year departed ! 

And is this Memorial Day? _ 
Wheel my chair beside ive window, 

That mine eyes may look once more 
On my few surviving comrades, 

As they pass my cottage door. 


They are coming with their garlands, 
And they march with solemn tread ; 
For to-day they scatter blossoms 
O’er our country’s hallowed dead. 
And how oft I sit and wonder 
When my form entombed shall be, 
Who among those noble vet’rans 
Will be left to think of me? 


Oh, that sound of martial music 
How it thrills me with its strain! 
Bringing back my soldier courage 
And ‘heroic pride again. 
Though the springs of life are ebbing, 
And I have not long to’ stay 
Yet how sacred are the mem’ries 
Of this grand Memorial vay. 


When before our great Commander 
We are summoned to appear, 
When we gather in His presence 
And His voice we there shail hear, 
To the roll-call that shall echo 
Like a trumpet through the sky, 
May we each of us be ready 
With the answer, “ Here am I!” 


eee. | 


Her System was Run Down, 
HOW A WOMAN SUFFERED AND wa, 
CURED. 





BILE BEANS PROVE A FAMILY Booy. 


SICK HEADACHE, ENDIGESTION, Avy 
DEBILITY ENDED. 





If you're feeling very sick and completely oy 
of touch with everyday life and everyday 
duties, just turn aside from your work for , 
few moments and read this case. 

Mrs. Turner lives in Moorgate, Retford, 
and a bit back she was a victim to indigestion, 
debility, and general -weakness ; indeed, ¢) 
had got quite run down. She said to a “Ret 
ford Times” reporter:—“I had a constam 
feeling of heaviness at the stemach, and, 4, 
what £ would, I could not get rid of it. My 
breathing was laboured and caused great paiti, 
Many a time, when outside, I had actually ty 
stand still in order to get my breath, so bad 
had I become. One day a neighbour gave m 
a few of Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans to gee jf 
they would do me any good. I thought they 
did, and so I purchased some. From the tim 
I began to take them I have gradually in. 

roved, until now I am quite well again” 

Spon being questioned, Mrs. ‘Turner's daugh- 
ter said she also had suffered from nervous 
debility. She went on:— 

“My strength left me, I became depressed 
and lost all interest in everything. So dread 
fully low did I get that I could hard!y move 
about, and I felt as if I should like to yo t. 
bed and not get up again. My mother said 
it was dreadful to see me so ill, and gave m: 
some of the Bile Beans, so I determined t 
give them a fair trial. Although only a shor: 
time has elapsed since I began to take them, 
my weakness and depression are gone, and 
my strength has returned. The Beans are cor 
tainly a wonderful medicine.” 

Before the reporter left, Mrs. Turner said: 
“A short time ago my son could not go about 
his work in consequence of sick headache and 
dizziness. I gave him some of the Beans, and 
gradually his ailments ceased to trouble him. 
‘The Beans have done him worlds of good, and 
he is not slow to tell it.” 

Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans for Biliousness 
are withowt doubt superior to all known med: 
eines for debility, indigestion, liver and kid 
ney disorders, constipation, piles, headache, 
anemia, female ailments, colds, chills, rheums- 
tism, sleeplessness, neuralgia, palpitation, and 
the after-effects of influenza. rm chemists 
stock Bile Beans, or you may obtain then 

t free from the Bile Bean Manufacturing 

Jo., Red Cross Street, London, E.C., by 
sending prices, 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. 2s. 9d. bor 
contains three times 1s. 1$d. size, and is really 
the most economical. 














Mosr pe Discipuined.—* Did you approach 
that member of the legislature with an offer 
of niary compensation?” said one pra 
tical politician. “I did,” answered the other. 
“He repudiated the suggestion with scorn. 
“Humph! I’m afraid we'll have to discipline 
him for acting proud and haughty and trying 
to convey the impression that he doesn’t need 
money like ordinary people.” 2 i 

Yours ror Heatre.—“ Pulsifer Scroggs 
of Sudbrook Park, writes :—‘“ Kindly give 
directions for washing the face.” Too mi 
attention cannot be given to this importam! 
feature of the toilet. So many people seem 
to think that if they put their faces in tie 
wash on Monday that is sufficient. But, alas, 
many a face gets lost in the laundry. The 
best wash is to wash your own face. Lay the 
face on a smooth surface and scrub it with 
sand soap until a healthy glow appears; then 
drop it into indigo and iron gently with a se 
iron. Use no starch, unless en are smooth 
faced. If starch is used where there is 4 
beard it will stiffen the whiskers and caus 





| them to cut your. collar off. 
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~ A DESPERATE DEED 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Harold, Kari of Silverdale, is spending the Christmas 
holideys at Woodville Honour. His host, Sir Stuart 
Woodville, has twin daughters, Lilian and Marguerite, 
who bear such a striking resemblance to each other 
that a stranger finds it extremely difficult to distinguish 
between them. Marguerite has already a dark page in 
her young life; while Lilian has given her maiden con- 
fidence and love to the Earl, and a marriage is speedily 
arranged. The Earl and Countess of Silverdale are 
returning from their honeymoon, and, while staying in 
London for a few days, @ telegram reaches the Ear!i, 
stating that bis daughter Iva, by his first wife, has been 
injured in a fire. The Barl at once leaves for Belgium. 
During his absence Lilian agrees with Marguerite to 
return quietly to their Sussex home. They are detained 
on the way owing to an accident, Lilian is mistaken a 
sesond time for Marguerite by Reuben Garratt who 
olds hor sister's secret, He had followed Lilian to her 
room at the hotel, and she, terrified at his threats, is 

werless to say & word, when he fires, and she falls 
Hiciess Marguerite, finding the body a littleJater, takes 
in the situation at a glance, and determines that she, 
Marguerite Woodville, is dead, and that Lilian, 
Countess of Silverdale, still lives. 

Marguerite’s (as we will continue to cal! her) 
fizst interview with the Harl passes off succossfully. 
Reuben Garratt, finding her au easy prey (but still 
believing her to be Lilian), determines to throw her 
child by Sir Geoffrey Damyn on ber hands. S.r 
Geoftrey, to Marguerite’s consternation, visits her hus- 
band. Sir Geoffrey is staggered by what he regards as 
the resemblance between Marguerite and Lilian— 
The Ear! is greatly concerned at the strange behaviour 
of the Coantess, and many things have happened to 
arouse his suspicions and to cause uneasiness, 


CHAPTER XIX. 

‘Lae Countess looks charming to-night!” 
declared Jimmie Talbot, 

“She always does!” Lady Iva insisted, 
loyally. 

it was the day before Christmas-Eve, and 
Mrs. Trendworth was entertaining her friends. 
‘They were all gathering in the drawing-room 
before dinner—the Romaines, half-a-dozen 
visitors who had already responded to the in- 
vitation to Silverdale Castle, the Dallas girls, 
Hionel Curzon, Sir Geoffrey Damyn, and 
several others. 

After the stately beauty and taste of the 
drawing-room of the Castle that of Mrs. 
‘Trendworth's impressed one as bei too 
glowing, too crowded, with its cardinal and 
old-gold plush furniture, its walls densely 
covered with pictures, cabinets and china, its 
statuetted little tables, its profusion of bric-a- 
brac. > 

But it was a sociable apartment neverthe- 
less, and the hostess delightfully cordial. So 
there was not the usual constraint of that 
harassing period—the half-hour before dinner. 

And as for Lady Iva—shall I admire 
her?” 
; Jimmie’s daring glance travelled slowly over 
ier. 
_ “You may, if you are very 
just a little~a very little, or 
jealous.” 

“ Nora? ” 

He tried to Took innocently surprised, but he 
was blushing like a girl. 

“Yes!” 

“Nora Dallas?” 

“Did you suppose,” with an air of 
gravity, “that I meant Nora Creina? 
ate laughed out singingly, and she joined 
aim. 

And just then Nora Dallas herself came up. 


“What is the joke?” ; 


Iva laughed and rose. 
ou. I see 
him to your 


“Jimmie must explain to 
Nora said, looking 


ood—that is, 
ora might be 


judicial 


mamma wants me. confide 
tender charity, Nora.” 

And she walked away. 

‘How lovely she is!” 
after her. 

She was a sweet, plump little body herself, 
with the genuine Irish bine eyes, and a mouth 
which, if not exactly small or curved, was 
deliciously red and tempting. 

And she always es so exquisitely, 
too leo a on, in general concession. 

“Can't you seé it?” 





“Oh, she looks nice!” asserted Jimmie ; 
“but so do you.” 

And all the answer she deigned was— 

“Look at her!” 

He does look. ; 

The tall, slender figure in the duil blue 


jersey silk, which fits so clingingly its perfect | 


proportions, stands near one smaller, siighter 
—the Countess. 

The fair, patrician face, with is 
mingled tenderness, passion, pride, is a face 
to haunt one. 

All her golden, hair is gathered in a knot on 
her white neck, and is held in place by a 
diamond-handled da "pew 2 ouly ornament. 
The violet eyes sparkle as she speaks. 

“Well?” 

Back to the little anxious face beside him 
came Jimmie’s roving gaze. 

“You are ten times as pretty 

“ Jimmie |” 

She had risen. 

Were those really tears of mortification? 

“Well, you are!” 

* Jimmie!” in saddest reproach 

“To me!” supplemented Jimmie. 

“ae Oh! ” 

And then she turned ker happy and ungrate- 
ful face from him, and hurried away. 

To Lady Iva Sir Geoffrey and Lione! Curzon 
aid assiduous attention’; but Lord Silverdals 
ad eyes for his wife alone. 

He was doubtful if this new departure would 
benefit. her so much after ail. 

She looked well—yes, startlingly well. 

Her gown of black Chantilly was a marvel 
of elegance. She had pale, yellowish roses in 
her dark hair. Her youthful, piquant face 
was flushed. Her eyes were full of light. 


” 


The long, sumptuous dinner was over at 


As the ladies rose to leave, Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn sprang to open the door. 

Iva was one of the last to pass through. 
Her gown caught on a projecting screen. 

He stooped to release the fabric with which 
she was already engaged. 

As if unintentionally, he laid his hand over 
hers. Closely and warmly for half a minute 
it rested there. 

She flashed him a cold, indignant glance as 
she detached her dress and passed through. 

The gentlemen reseated themselves—stnt the 
decanters. circling. 

Only one had observed the little episode at 
the door. His handsome brows knit angrily. 

“JT must teach him his place!” between his 
teeth vowed Lionel Curzon, 

* * * * 


“T’ve a surprise for you.” 

Mrs, Trendworth’s florid face 
fun. 

“A surprise 

Instantly she found herself the ventre of a 
bevy of fair, questioning faces. 

The ntlemen had not left the dining-room, 
from whence came now and then a burst of 
laughter. 

“What Mrs. Trendworth?” 

Mary Dallas. 

“Tf have found a fortune-teller—a genuine 
fortune-teller. And she is going to receive 
yeu all, one at a time, in the library, and un- 
ravei to you the past, present, and future.” 

* Oh, Trendworth |” 

“Who is she?” 

“You are always 
original.” 

“Ts she there now?” 

Their hostess flung up her hands protest- 
ingly as she retreated, laughing. ‘ 

, No, 


One at a time; don’t overwhelm me. 
I shan't say who she is or where I found her. 
Ail you have to do is to test her ability. Ab! 
here are the gentlemen.” 
And then, with much chatter and laughter, 
the “ surprise” was revealed to them. 


was full of 


asked 


devising something 


{ 





om: | 








Tea was served. Over the frail Rose Berri 
cups the conversation waxed louder and mer 
rier. 

Iva, standing near the piano, seated herself, 
and softly struck the keys. 

The talk did not cease. But then she was 
not playing for auditors—indeed, hardly play- 
ing at all. 

Slowly and tenderly the white fingers 
moved, making a sweet and drowsy melody. 

“Lady Iva!’ 

Without pausing, she 
eyes. 

He grew handsomer every day, this goodly 
young lover of hers, 

The first time she had seen him since that 
awful night in Belgium, he had his soorched 
hair cropped tightly, his moustache shaved. 
Now that the former lay thick and wavy over 
his broad, -white forehead, and the latter 
shaded darkly his fine, firm lips, be certainly 
looked a rival Geoffrey Damyn might dread. 

Did she really care for him at all? Some- 
times he feared not. She had not rejected 
him, to be sure, but neither was he her ac- 
cepted lover. 

‘Hang that Damyn!” he said to himself, 
more emphatically than elegantly. 

His infatuation was becoming abominably 
apparent. Already he had heard several 
aiiude to it. It could not be that she was 

laying him, Lionel Curzon, off against the 
ara | young Baronet. No, she was not that 
kind of a girl at all. But he grew hot at the 
very thought. 

“ Well? ” 

She was smiling up at him 

” As you left the dining-room to-night I saw 
Damyn clasp your hand.’ 

“Well?” again. 

There was not the slightest change 
lovely, lofty face. 

Curzon felt himself flushing angrily 

“ And did you not resent it?” 

His speech, though intense, was low. 

Her smile faded, but the starry eyes stil! 
steadily met his own. 

“Not as I resent your accusation.” 

“Then you mean——” 

He bowed his dark head eagerly 

“ Nothing.” 

He straightened up. 

How cold she was-——how proud ! 
had he ever loved her half so well? 

Silence, save for the light and 
inusic. 

The others were all laughing and talking ia 
pleasant, murmurous, well-bred fashion. 

“ Hark!” Nora Dallas cried. . “Hear what 
Iva is playing. It is Boccherini’s Minuet.” 

The voices grew hushed. The musician 
turned to them a reproachful, smiling face, 
but she kept on pla ing. ; 

That greatest of afl old airs, gay and sobbing 
and quaint and tender! 

stilt leaning moodily beside her 
listened. 

The last chord was struck. 
tion broke out again. 

She rose. 

“One moment.” 

It was Curzon who spoke. , 

She turned inquiringly. Her golden head 
was held high, her pretty, proud lips very 
grave. ‘ 

“Do you care for me at all, Iva! 

How miserable he looked. 

She smiled in spite of herself, He brightened 
hopefully. 


“Say you do, 


lifted her lustrous 


in tue 


forward 


And yet, 


dreamful 


Lionel 


The conversa- 


dear—just a little bit!” 
No. 

* No?” 

He fell back. Oe gaa 

The poor fellow! what a doleful face 
conscience rose in arms. 

“ Not a little bit.” 

He started. ' , 

Into the pearl-fair cheeks was creeping @ 
flickering bloom. There was mischief lurk- 
ing around the lovely mouth, in the sparkling 
eyes. : f 

“Do you really mean, Iva—— 


Her 
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“: She turned: her 
ehoulder as ‘she 
“That I 
— 
<4 servant appeared, spoke to Mrs. - 
worth, and aivappeared. i ve 
She laughingly challe 
. The sibyl waits, ho will dare fate 


“11” cried Mary Dallas. 

They escorted her into the hall. She opened 
the door of the library, °went in. 

In fiye minutes she was out again, 

“Well?” they cried. 

‘ Ob, uring rg pa 1 am going to 
get an im t letter and marry a ti 
=—Who next?” edeadiunie 

“You, Jimmie,” ordained Mrs, Trendworth. 

But that young gentleman, sitting on the 
stairs next Nora Dallas, positively declined. 

“Please, no! I am having the very best of 
a good time. Don’t disturb me. I am telling 
Nora’s fortune.” 

Everyone ‘laughed, 

“Wall you go, Lady Silverdale?” 

The Countess drew back. 3 

“Oh, no!” she glanced*at the Earl. 
fortune is told, you know.” 

So Iva was the next. 

Someone suggested a return to the drawing- 
room, but the proposal was unfavourably re- 
ceived. It was so nice and cozy and informal 
there ; so there they stayed. 

iy rome door opened. 

va, blushing and laughing, emerged from 
the darkened » Bren me aie 

“I shan’t tell you what she said!” shaking 
her head at the expectant group. “It was 
something very nice, indeed, though. Do go 
in, ! » 

‘Why should she not, after all? It was 
sheer nonsense, of course. But that was why 
she might as well enter into the fun of the 


thing. 
«Very well,” 


She turned, with her hand on the door-knob. 

“Lil tell you all she says,” she declared, 
brightly. 

er past? Dare she risk mention of it? 
Ah, what foolishness to suppose any clair- 
voyant living could speak to bee of that! 

With a soundless flutter of trailing lace 
draperies she passed in, 

A sudden nervous tremor took possession of 
her as she closed the door behind her. 

How dark it was—how still! 

She could hear the merry voices in the hall 
without, but they sounded as if miles away. 

Pshaw! Even little Willie would not be so 
dismayed. She was as easily frightened as a 
baby of late. 4 

It was impossible to tell anything about the 
furnishing of the room, so dimly the lights 
burned in the cliandelier; but there was a 
perfume of hothouse flowers in the air, and 
the foot sank soundlessly in the thick Ax- 
minster carpet. 

Where was the fortune-teller? 

Unaccustomed to the semi-darkness, the 
Countess could not a first discern her. 

Ah, there she was! 

At the upper part of the room, where a 
jutting bay-window formed an alcove, sat, on 
a throne-like chair, a diminutive, hooded and 
cloaked old figure. 

On a small table behind her an amber lamp 
burnt duily. : 

With an air of courage the Countess turned 
towards her, went lightly, almost swiftly, up 
the room. 

It was all play, a jest, probably one of the 
housemaids dressed up, but she felt a quicker 
heartbeat all the same. 

“Well, priestess of the present, the future 
and the past, what have you to say to me?” 

Silyery rang the clear voice through the 
quiet room. 

The crouching creature before whom she 
stood did not stir or speak. 

My lady wished fervently she had persisted 
in ber refusal to enter, 

Nonsense? Of course, it was nonsense! But 


er dimpling face over her 
lightly moved away. ‘ 
am going to have my fortune told? 


ed her guests: 


“ My 





the shadowy room, the’ silence, the cowled 
form there, all thrilled her with a seasation 
akin to dread. 

“ Must I cross your palm with silver?” she 


gan. 

The fortune-teller checked her. 

“I do not want your silver. Stand in the 
light there. Let me read your countenance.” 

The tone was hoarse, commanding. 

There was not much light anywhere, but the 
Countess advanced till the little there was 
shone on her face, and the witch-like figure 
was in shadow. 

For a minute absolute silence reigned. 

The Countess. could feel the burning gaze 
from under the nun’s hood fastened upon her. 

She was delicately fibred in the extreme, ex- 
traordinarily sensitive. 

The piercing scrutiny seemed actually eat- 
ing its way through her beauty, power, posi- 
tion, through her Chantilly and roses, and 
assumption of indifference, into the most-secret 
chamber of her heart. 

“Your past,” began the low, croaking voice, 
“you have striven to escape from,. to hide, 
to bury, but it looks at you out of a child's 
pure eyes.” 

My lady whitened, gasped, But no, she 
must not show dismay ! 

“Your present,” went on the ominous voice 
— your present is a living lie!” 

Great heaven? Who was she? What did 
she know? 

The Countess caught her breath, flung up 
her hands as though to ward off a blow. 
She was shrinking, quivering, from head to 
feet. 

The hush and the darkness, and the slow, 
low,-hoarse voice, releniless as fate itself-— 

“ Oh! ” 

She had cried aloud. 

“Your future—-" 

But she could stand no more. With one 
great choking sob, she staggered—fell! 


CHAPTER XX. 

Through all their mirthful, inconsequent 
rattle in the hall without, they heard it—first 
the queer cry, then the heavy fall. 

Intuitively Iva knew what was wrong. 

“Mamma! she ‘is ill again. She 
fainted, I know!” - 

She was at the door in a second, had thrown 
it back, rushed in. 

They all followed her. Mrs. 
lenled up the lights. 

Iva. sprang forward. She was kneeling be- 
side the prostrate little figure. 

“Where is papa?” " 

“In the study with Colonel Harrington. I 
shall find him,” Lionel said. 

The room was filled with the exclamations 
of amazed, compassionate voices. 


has 


‘Trendworth 


“Mamma—little mamma—don’t you know J 


me? It is l—Iva!” 

She was rubbing her hands, pushing back 
her hair, speaking to her gently and tenderly. 

“Here, my dear!” 

Mrs. Trendworth, kneeling down, forced. a 
mouthful of the liquor she had secured be- 
tween the set, white teeth. . . 

“J should not have allowed her to-come in,” 
she hurried on, yolubly and remorsefully. 

“ After being. ill so lately, the least excite- 
ment was sure to prove too much for her.” 

“Oh, she is reviving!” Iva cried. 

She bent and kissed the pretty, pale lips. 

She was very warmly attached to this 
beautiful young stepmother of hers, whose 
head, even when she stood on tiptoe, barely 
reached her shoulder. 

Now that the lights were flaring, you could 
see that the room was furnished with the mas- 
sive elegance of an earlier day. 

The lofty walls were covpel with exquisite 
engravings; the carpets of harmoniously- 
subdued roel jedipo= of ee ae 
the sprawling-legged centre-table; the clumsy. 
well-packed bookcases ; the ponderous, pigeon- 





ee 
Ls 


boiled desks—all gave the apartment an air of 
solidity, comfort. 
“ Will you lift the Countess to the loung 
Mr. O’Donnell? ” ach 
“ was — iggy who spoke, 
ut. Geoffre amyn sprang forw 

“Allow no! he said. Ra ms 

He stooped, caught up the small, lace-drane, 
figure, carried her to the lounge, laid om 
dewn very gently. 

She did not move, did not even lift hy 
drvoping lids. 

They gathered around her, those who haj 
been so merry an hour ago, silent and sy. 
pathetic. i 

Had the fortune-teller. predicted anything 
dreadful ? 

By the way, where was the fortune-telle;? 

Vanished as completely as Shough the earth 
had opened and swallowed her. 

There was the throne-like chair before which 
Mary Dallas and Lady Iva had stood; thers 
the amber lamp. But the prophetess had dis. 
appeared. 

* Where did you find the old hag? T caught 
a glimpse of her as she skurried out.” 

One of the Earl’s London guests had asked 
the question. 

Mrs. Trendworth turned to him. 

“Ab, that must remain a secret, as I pro 
mised it should,” she said courteously, bu! 
firmly. 

And just then the Earl came hurrying in! 

“Lilian!” 

He was bending above her. Iva, kneeling, 
beside the loange, looked up encouragingly. 

“She is better, papa. Just a faintness— 
that is all. She will know me—se! 
Mata!” ; 

The dark-fringed lids lifted, then closed 
wearily, But ina moment she moved again, 
flung her left hand above her head 

Oh, Heaven, have mercy! What was that! 
Was he dreaming? 

Breathless, fascinated, fearful, Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn, standing at the head of the lounge, 
leaned forward. Because of their interest in 
the .condition of the Countess, only one 
observed him:' That was was Lionel Curzon. 

Qn the soft white hand of the Cw 
tess was. fixed the young Baronet’s halt- 
terrified glance. 
That curious red scar, beginning at tle 
wrist and running zig-zag through the veived 
palm—-how familiar it was! 

Or one ‘like it? : 

The luxurious room, with the Oriental 
hangings, its brilliant people, faded away 
In their place he saw a simple little parlow 
in an English sea-coast town, and a gii— 
a mere child, in fact—a lovely, brown-haired, 
rose-lipped little thing, playing with the 
shining Indian sword, slipping, ialling on it, 
cutting the dainty hand from wrist to finger 
tip; and the bringing the cruel wound to 
him to bandage and kiss and make it well 


again. 

Oh, how long ago it all seemed! 

And now, in the presence of ali these 
coramiserating, unsuspicious aristocrats, bere 
before the step-daughter who reverenced her, 
and the man who had piven. her his haughty 
name, to see that self-same crimson line~ 
he was fairly petrified. : 

It was Lilian who now moved, spoke. Not 
Marguerite—Lilian ! . 

But there was a wild consternation, herror 
in his’ look. 

As she invariably did when he gazed 
steadily at her, she lifted her reluctant eyes 
to bis. Just one brief and fleeting gianc?: 
but then she saw he knew! 

O) AML kee Has * 

Home! And in her own bright, rich, cosy 
room, where curtains of ruby plush shut ont 
the. dreary winter night—where wacligh's 
burned mellowly and a rosy fire leaped an¢ 
crackled—how: pleasant it all looke?, how 
full of comfort! - Yesterday she would have 
said how full of security and rest! 
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Security, F rest! 
again : , 
Ten she sat in her favourite low chair 
by the hearth—long after every soul but she 
in the house was im ‘bed, and.even the Earl 
- gsleep—thinking, thinking deeply. 

She had told her maid she should not need 
her, but she did not attempt to undress, 

In her chantilly and roses she lay there, 
watching the fire burn down—lay there, pale 
and motionless, 

He knew! 

That was sure. She had read recognition 
in his startled, incredulous face. That scar 
on her hand. He had geen it. What fatal 
unrefutable evidence it. was! 

And she? 

Ah, with a revengeful fierceness, she re- 
membered the day, the very hour, her palm 
had fallen upon his seord 

What next! Wouid he denounce her? 
Surely he dare not do that! If he dragged 
her from the pinnacle to. which she had 
climbed would he not fall headlong with her? 
Perhaps not, though. f . 

If he were to lare there had been no 
pretence of a marriage—that she had gone 
with him, lived with him—he would be be- 
atu What proof to the contrary had 
sne - 

And society, that most unjust . 
crats, would shield her favourite Bh while 
hurling the woman, whose sin was lo zing 
him, “like a snowflake from heaven to hell.” 

Ah, yes, she could very clearl i 
would all be if he cea te enki. re 

Among proud dames an r 
would be significant nods ne ame go Bo ta 
F “young men’s folly,” of “wild oats,” and 

en his direst punishment 
Fragen P would be over. Once 

Mothers pr 
Men of einoer colin hin ies entems, 
But for her— 
Now she moved; now she 


nt up her hands 
and covered her face, 7 a 
shivering as with any uddled forvard, 


From her hair the dyi i 
crumbled, creamy petal: ae 
Even if he were never to speak of that sum- 
mer by the sea, could he not easily prove that 
—d woman who was the wife of the Earl of 
Tones had been Marguerite, not Lilian 
High were piled the faggots of suspicion, A 
a dint would a hundred Secollections--Harolé’s, 
Iva's—heap them higher. Then the touch of 
a torch, and they would blaze. 
Then what would remain? She would lose 
at one stroke all ; and, more thar all, Harold. 
For she loved him truly and passionately 
— loved. him from the hour they met— 
ov i i 
= a ora m till she lay sheeted whitely in 
Ah, this woman’s worshi seare i 
to the girl’s flattered and foolish fan 3 =o 
She had felt desperate the night she stood 
beside Lilian’s quiet figure in the ittle, tawdry 
hotel parlour. She felt hardly less bunted, less 


despairing now. 
wretched, after all! Was it 


Would she ever iknow 


— life was 

worth while clinging to, a thing so full of pain? 

es, yes! It had its ptt ness he too. Was 

she not near him? Had she not the right to 

amnt wn Somes to him always? 

0 longer the flames lea: 

Dull and a and red they tad Serene 
She rose wearily. What hour was it? She 

eens at her tiny Parisian clock on the 
racket—a pretty toy, all marble-veined with 


gol ‘ 
Two! 
So late? . 
— then she remembered it was Christmas 
Just a year to-day since Lili F i 
} 3 an in ite 
cashmere and holly, had come down the Son 
way of 3 Honour and into the drawing-room 
NeTe she, in a- idi i t 
in the wa Sp ap — ee 
A year! Or was it a century? 





She fluny aside her faded. roses, loosened 
her gown, unbraided her dusky tresses. 

Suddenly. she felt listless, weary, aged 

She vent into her dressing-room 
the cheval mirror was a large bronze box, with 
a card lying on the lid 

Mechanically she lifted the latter, read the 
lines it bore. 

** Wear these, for my sake, at the ball.”—Harowp, 

She turned the key, threw back the lid. 
was fairly blinded. 

+ “Ah,” she” cried, 
monds!” 

She had never seen them before; they had 
been at the bank’ in London. ‘But now he 
had had them brought down, thinking probably 
that they would delight her. 

On a bed of black velvet they fashed-- 
necklace, earrings, bracelets, brooch, and a 
string set-on flexible golden wire for the hair. 

They were magnificent. Few if any in 
England possessed jewels so superb. A Russian 
princess once offered a fortune for them, but 
there was not money enough in all Russia to 
purchase the Silverdale diamonds. 

Far above and beyond their intrinsic value 
were they prized by the Romaines. 

And they were hers! 

She had all a woman’s keen appreciation of 
such things—of fine jewels, rare laces, costliest 
stuffs. And these glittering stones had power 
to make her for a brief while forget the slen- 
derness of the thread upon which her position 


h 


hae 


“the Sikverdale dia- 


ung. 
‘AL last she closed the casket and locked away 
all its glittering wealth. 

She went to bed, but the dawn was crimson 
ing in the east before her haggard eyes closed. 

And then it was to dream of’ a cloaked 
and hooded hag,. saying to her, the Countess 
of Silverdale, in a stern and bitter voice 

“Your present is a living lie!” 

It was late when she awoke. 
up, dressed, gone. 

She lay quite still, feeling glad of having 
awakened, grateful for having left the horrors 
of dreamland, ' 

Ah, but were there not worse than shadowy 
torments for her? 

She remembered. 

She cowered under the lace and linen and 
eider down. 

Geoffrey Damyn knew her. How could she 
ever meet him now? 

And then she lashed herself with the sharp 
whip of her own contempt. 

Nothing was revealed yet; perhaps nothing 
ever would be. What a coward she was to 
cry out before she was hurt! 

She would face him; she would not let 
him see she feared him. She had everything 
to battle him for; why should she so lightly 
let her present triumph go? Why, at sight 
of the enemy, fling down her arms? 

Surely she, who had dared so much, had 
> ace gt pluck enough, to fight to a 

is 


Harold was 


She sprang erect, reached out of bed, pulled 

we ine basa uae beside it: 
er maid ap ’ 

“Lady Iva said that I was not to awaken 
you—that your ladyship had been iil again 
last evening,” she said. 

“That was right.” 

“Shall I bring up your breakfast, my 
lady?” she asked, when she had dressed her 
mistress. 

“No, I shall go down. ‘That is all, Jane” 

“Shall I mend the Honiton, my lady? Is it 
that you will wear to-night?” 

“To-night?” 

She looked at her beni: 

“ At the ball, your ladyship?”™ 

“Oh!” 

She had quite forgotten that to-night half 
the county was bid to the Castle, and a 
special train coming down from London laden 
with guests. . 

How extraordinary that she could have 
failed to remember it! And yet overwhelmed 


Before . 





with this new, wild terror, was it so very 
strange after all? 

“Yes, I shall need it,” absently. “ You 
may go now, Jane.” 

And when the woman had left the room, 
she passed Yhrough the curtained arch into 
her boudoir, went straight to her pretty in 
laid cabinet—a beautiful thing, which had 
been a wedding gift from a royal duke 

It was full of all manner of curious re 
cesses, mirrors, folios, drawers. 

To one of the latter she now stooped, 
pressed its hidden spring. 

The drawer flew out. 

She put in her hand, took out that which 
it contained. 

Kneeling, she fingered, examined the queer 
article—then held it to her lips, kissed it. 

Shé might not need it, bat if the worst 
should conie—oh, it would prove a trusty 
friend! 

Once more the rich lips caressed it. Then 
she laid it back, snapped the lock, rose. And 
turned to face—-the Karl of Silverdale! 

He had not seen her treasure. He had only 
just thgn appeared on the threshold. _ 

But in the moment he became conscious, 
rather than saw, that she held something in 
her hands. 

He heard her kiss it. Then the spring 
clicked, she had risen, was looking full 
him. ; / 

There was barely perceptible hesitation. 
Then he came over to where she stood, bent 
down, and kissed her. 

He, too, remembered it was just ® year ago 
since he first had seen her. And how lovely 
she had looked in lier white, silver embroidered 
gown, with the holly in her hair | : 

His heart grew warm with the recollection. 

* You are yourself again, love?” 

“Oh, yes!” with a bright smile and upward 
glance. “It was very silly of me to faint last 
night.” 

“Tt was wrong of me to have allowe 
to risk any excitement,” he declared. 
hope the huge affair you and Iva have planned 
for to-night will not overtax you.” 

“No, no! I am quite well. It will be de- 
lightful!” 

Her colour and her courage had come back 
with a rush. 

How ridiculous of her to have been so des- 
pondent last night ! With Harold beside her-- 
strong, gentle, kindly, tender—surely all was 
well. 

“You do look blooming?” he assented. 

She did. A glow of excitement, hope, stub- 
born resolution kindled in her cheeks. 

“ Lilian?” 

“ Yes, dear.” ; 

“There is one thing I wish yo 
for me to-night,” 

“TJ promise.” 

What would she not do for him! 

“ Wear your wedding-dress.” 

“Oh, Harold!” 

He smiled. 

“Well, will you!” ? 

There came along the hall without the dut- 
ter of a woman's draperies. 

“A merry Christmas, litile mamma! It is 
almost time to say it, is it not?” 

Looking very radiant, very youthful, with 
her shining hair brushed off her forehead and 
braided in childish fashion down her neck, Iva 
stood in the doorway. 

To her the Countess appealed. 

“ Just think what he suggests, Iva!” 

To wear the robe poor Lilian had been 
married in! It was sacred as a si@oud. Oh, 
she could not! 

“ Anything very dreadful?” 

“Very. He thinks I ought to wear to-night 
my—-my wedding-dress 1” 

‘“ Oh, do!” is 

“But I am in mourning, and—-” 

“ And I don't wonder you have, the blues x0 
dreadfully sometimes, Yes, you know you do, 
mamma. You can be just as sorry for your 
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sister in a white goWn as a black one. You| there was a vast deal of curiosity to be satis- | his head was level with hers now. He fq 
would please papa, look prettier, and feel «| fied regarding the Earl's beautiful youn "8 


good deal more rful yourself.” 
“What an argument! Surely a lawyer was 
spoiled in you, Iva!” the Earl laughed. 


The Countess did not speak. She seemed to 
be considering. 
She was the first mistress who had ruled 


at Nilverdale Castle for many a year. Why 
should she not appear to-night im the splendour 
her position warranted? Looking fawer than 
ever, would she not completely win vack the 
Earl? He had heen oddly changed of late. 
Moye than all, what a splendid defiance she, 
in bridal attire and the Silverdale diamends, 
would be to Sir Geoffrey Damyn! She would 
dazzle him. He would understand that the 
gil who had been brilliant enough to make 
erself Countess of Silverdale, in spite of all 
that had come and gone, was sufficiently clever 
to retain her prize at any cost. 

Suddenly she looked up. 

“Yes, I shall wear it!” 

“That is right, mamma. You will look like 
®& queen—a wee one, though. Now for break- 
fast. Do you know the Davenlys came this 
morning?” 

And talking and laughing, she put her arm 
around her and whisked her away. 

Lord Silverdale, following his bewitching 
- and daughter, paused as a thought struck 

im. 

His brow grew dark. 

What had Lilian been holding when Lord 
Silverdale entered? What had she kissed ’ 
{t could not be a letter—a photograph. 

Why not? 

Like a flash he thought of Geoffrey Damyn 

_No—not_his picture. She was in no way 
disloyal. He would not believe it. Pro- 
bably a treasured carte of his own. 

But he would see. 

He whirled about, crossed the room .o the 
cabinet. 

pe he hedioted. 

certain delicacy, a sense of ur with- 
held his hand, y f honour with 

Ought he to pry into her secrets? Bah! 
he had the right. She should have no se 
crets from him. 

For a gust of the tempest men call jealonvy 
= once more surging through heart and 

in. 

He dropped on one knee. 

What was that sound? 

Just Captain Richardson, in the 


' : room 
across the corridor, singing, as he put the 
finishing touches tu his toilet, a snate of the 


comical rhyme with which 
favoured them last evening. 
It was all about St. Patrick, and a dispute 
ccncerning the hour of bis birth. ; 
; No man ean have two birthdays, barrin’ 
he's twins!” carolled the dashing soldier. 
And then the Earl heard him swing out of 
> — and down the stairs. 
reakfast would be delayed { i 
sidan eet elayed for him. He 


- sa quick, firm pressure of the little brazen 


O'Donnell had 


The drawer sprang out. He glanced withi 
and bounded to his feet. with A oath, eer 
One object only the compartment contained. 


That was no letter, no pictured face, no trivial 
love token. 


It was a revolver! 





. CHAPTER XXI. 

it was many and many a year ago since 
Silverdale Castle had pe Fi ds nab that 
Christmas Eve—a busy, bustling, mirthful, ex- 
hilarating, altogether delightful day. 

For the house was overflowing with young 
people, fashionable people, debonnair, pleasant, 
witty, cultured people. 

All the guest-chambers were in use, Late 
though the invitations had been issued, those 
fortunate enough to receive them were more 
than willing to accept. 

In the first place it was an honour to be 
aked to Silverdale Castle. In the second, 





bride. So all who could come had come, an 

some of the county people living at a distance 
had arrived early in the day, according to a 
hospitable castom, to avoid the long night- 
drive to the ball. ‘ ; 

There was an immense deal of cooking going 
on in the kitchen, an immense deal of decorat- 
ing and wreathing of mistletoe and garlandin 
of ivy and holly progressing in the hall an 
library and dining-room, a tremendous lot of 
laughter and fun and flirtation gs eae 

And the most nimble-footed, light-hearted, 

quick-fingered, gayest of them all was Lady 
Iva. 
She planned the arches, she ran up step- 
indders, she ordered her devoted corps of_as- 
sistants right and left ; she sang sweet, quaint, 
Christmas carols; she played with the babies, 
of which there were a few present ; she made 
Lionel Curzon (who had sauntered over) miser- 
able with a look when he assumed an air of 
proprietorship, and gave Sir Geoffrey Damyn a 
scrap of holly, which he wore in his button- 
hole all day. 

Blithe, tireless, she was here, there, and 
everywhere at once— 

A glad, shy, blue-eyed, winsome sprite; 
A joyous, romping, goodly sight. 
In girdle biue and robe of white. 2 

“Look!” cried Captain Richardson. “We 
are going to have a genuine, old-fashioned 
Christmas in more ways than one.” 

They crowded to the windows. 

Sure enough it was beginning to snow—not 
the great, soft flakes which are gone almost as 
soon as they come, but fine, dense, impene- 
trable masses. ‘ 

They cried out in delight. 

How pretty the park looked! — Why, the 
white carpet would be deep and fair by night! 

“ Little mamma,” cried Lady Iva, “was there 
ever such a lovely Christmas as this is gomg 
to be?” 

The Countess, moving among her guests, 
gracious, courteous, altogether charming, 
smiled brightly back at her. 

The hours passed. Without, the fine, pow- 
dery snow thicker and thicker fell. Within, 
the ringing voices grew louder, the laughter 
sweeter. ; . 

The Earl, wandering vainly round in 
search of solitude, found himself at last in 

ibrary. 
ate ne into a little alcove divided by 
portieres from the main room. Here he 
flung himself down. He had a book in his 
hand, but he was not reading. His han d- 
some, ruddy, Saxon face looked grave and 
haggard. 

That thing in the secret drawer! He 
could not banish the recollection of it. And 
she had kissed it—the clumsy, villainous- 
locking revolver! Loaded, too! Why id 
she keep it? Where had she secure] it! 
Why, and again, why? ‘ 

He lay there, screened by the portieres, 
striving to plausibly puzzle it out, and fail- 


ing. f : 
Listen! They - were trooping into the 
library. A sense of irritation came over him. 


It ended in self-veproach, Why should they 
not enjoy themselves? The majority of 
them were young. No one was likely to in- 
trude on him here. : 

So, not even dozing, but still as if asleep, 
he leaned his head against his cushioned chair 
drows'ly, seeing without being seen, lazily 
listening io the flying fun. 

ey were arranging trails of ivy over the 
mantel, hanging wreaths from the bookcazes, 
twisting holly around the picture frames. 

On a step-ladder directly under the chande- 
lier stood Lady Iva. Her beautiful face was 
all alight,’ aglow. 

Tt was hardly proud at all now, just swe. 
and tender, and ful! of childish pleasure. 

“Oh, Lady Iva!” 

Tt was Sir Geoffrey Damyn who cried out. 

“Your ivy is falling—let me secure it!” 


He sprang up the ladder two steps—three 





one hand upward, the other around her, bey; 
forward, kissed her! 

Lionel Curzon saw it all. His blood boyleg 
His whole nature rose in arms. He oy. 
her. He was nearest to her, and he hd 
never kissed her. 

He strode forward. In the alcove the Kay 
sat straight up. A sudden silence hai {alloy 
on the others. 

Lady Iva leaned tingly against the 
highest step of the ladder, crimson fro), 
brow to chin. 

Laughing rather forcedly, Damyn iumpeg 
down. - 


“It was fair enough,” he cried, with ay 
air of bravado. “It was under the mistietoa. 
I held this above her head—see! ” 

Sure enough he had in his fingers a white. 
berried spray. 

No one spoke. 

But Lionel Curzon, white as ashes, couglt 
the young nobleman by the shoulder. 

He was terribly excited. His nostri!s wey 
dilated. His splendid velvety-brown eyes 
were black with rage. ; 
oa That was taking an unmanly advantryze, 


amyn. 

The other flushed up to his blonde hair. 
What right had this fellow to criticise bin. 
He was beginning to think himself he had 
acted like a cad. 

He shook off his hand. 

“Who appointed you Lady Iva's pio- 
tector?” 

The tone was insulting. The Earl started 
to his feet. 

“Hush!” cried Iva. 

She came down. She was white -enovgh 
now—colourless as her gown. 

The men drew rt. But Lionel said, and 
everyone present d him as they rene. 
Leied to his shame—later, to his abhorzence 
and condemnation : 

“Your question I shall answer to-morrow. 
May you relish the reply!” 


(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 2061. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News. 
agents.) 
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Gems 


Tue rarest feeling that ever lights a human 
face is the contentment of a loving soul. 


THE union of energy and wisdom makes tle 
Sone character ‘and the most poweriul 
e. 


__ Ir you would hit the target, aim a little above 
it. Every arrow that flies feels the attraction 
of earth. 

Ir is not enough to help an erring brother 
out of the mire. We must help bim to get 
upon a rock. 

Wuen temperament will not serve as ap 
excuse, environment. will, and with circum- 
stances is sure to cover everything. 

Lr your ee make you more considerate, 
more loving and attractive, more able to think 
of and enter into the pleasures and interests 0! 
others. 


A omaracter which combines the love of en- 
joyment with the love of duty and the ability 
to perform it is the one whose unfoldings give 
the greatest promise of perfection. 

No man or woman of the humblest sort can 
really be strong, gentle; pure and good without 
the world being the better for it, without some- 
body being helped and. comforted by the very 
existence of that goodness. 

We have a friend who knows us better than 
we know ourselves, loves us better than we love 
ourselves, helps us when we cannot help ow- 
selves, forgives us when we cannot forgive oul 
selves, and in the midst of our deepest despair 
breathes into our heart the breath of a new and 
divine hope. * 
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Facetize 


“| gee some goose feathers have gone ’wa: 
still all 


the market.” “Yep.” “And 

A dealers keep marking - sl down.’ 

“Ygs,” says the philosophical person, 

“wealth being its disappointments.” “ After 
we lose it,” puts in the materialistic man. 


“Fiz doesn't play very well. He's so busy 
that be has very little time to practise.” “Oh, 
well, if a man neglects golf for his business, 
what oan he expect?” 

s P: “And I suppose if we have another 
Bog“ stay at ioe ie a coward?” Mr. 
p.: “ My dear, no one could call me a coward 
if I remained at your side.” 


Suz: “I hope our dear good pastor w'll he 
able to refute these heresy charges.” He: “I 
eyess he's all right. I understand the deacons 
are betting three to one on an acquittal.” 


A country convert, full of zeal, offered him- 
self for service in his first prayer meeting re- 
marks. “I’m ready to do anything the Lord 
asks me,” he said, “so long as its honourable.’ 


“Jan't it 


many of them bragging about it.” “‘ There are 
more ‘self-anmade’ men, only they don’t brag 
about it.” 

Trawe: “ Please, mum, if ye’ll kindly help 
me on me journey, I'll be much obleeged.” 
Housekeeper : uh! On a journey, eh?” 
Tramps “ Yes, mum; I'm goin’ West to start 
« bank.” 

Nor Twins.“ You and your sister are about 
the same size, and you Jook exactly alike. 
Twins, aten't you?” asked the visitor. 
“Course not!” exclaimed Tommy, highly in- 
dignant. “She’s a girl.” 

in Covrt.—* What an awful-looking villain 
the prisoner is!” whispered a lady in the 


police-court to her husband; “I should be | 


afraid even to stand near him!” “Hush!” 
warned her husband, “the prisoner hasn’t been 
brought in yet. That's his lawyer.” 

“Even though you seem successful for a 
time,” said the solemn theorist, “you will find 
some day that you have not a friend left in 
the world.” “That’s all right,” answered the 
practical politician ; “it’s a part of my business 
to see that my friends don’t get left.” 


Wire (to husband): “This house is alto- 
gether too small for our needs, John. 
don't you pub an addition to it?” Husband 
(thoughtfully): “I've been thinking of that.” 
Wife: “Something in the shape of a wing?” 
Husband: “No; something in the shape of a 
mortgage.” 

Prov. Saorrurny (after the introduction) : 
“ May I ask whether you are related to the Miss 
De Styles whom I met at the seashore last 
summer?” Miss De Styles: “ Why, professor, 
Tam the same Miss De Styles.” Prof. Short- 
mind: “Ah, indeed! That no doubt accounts 
for the remarkable ‘resemblance.” 


“Arg you a detective?” asked Mr. Meektan. 
“Tam,” answered the man with the turn-down 
collar and the white necktie. “Well, I want 
to employ you. I want you to get on your 
false whiskers and your dark lantern, and dog 
wy footsteps night and day. Henrietta’s gone 
ont of town to visit some relatives, and I 
don’t want her to be obliged to take my word 
for anything.” 

= CLERGYMAN, ba Bo seas some of. his “ine 
glebe, was recen dressing a meeting © 
his young fileede” competing himself to a 
good shepherd calling his flock to follow him. 
Looking towards his audience, with a self- 
congratulatory smile, he inquired: “ And now, 
who among my young fri can. tell me w! 
— Hed flock? Cam no one tell me? Ah, I 

ought so; there’s Freddy, the very youngest 
among you, is ready with, is answer. Stand 
up, Freddy, my boy, and tell me.” “ Shear 
em, sir; shear ’em!” 


strange that there are so many | 
self-made men in this country? You hear s0 | 


“ Cuestnuts!” yelled several persons in the 
gallery at the minstrel show. “That's right, 
gentlemen,” responded Bones. “If you don’t 
get what you wat, ask for it.” 


Aunt Matitoa: “Clara says she's twenty- 
eight, does she? She isn't a day under thirty- 
five.” Bertha: “ Perhaps she has been marked 
down for a matrimonial bargain, aunt.” 


Basoony: “ Me boy, you look as if you had 
just ay out of a fashion-plate.”’ Crinkle- 
ton: “' #0? I knew I had rheumatism, but 
T didn’t suppose I was aa stiff as that!” 


“ WHEN I came to this town eighteen years 
ago,” said the leading citizen, “I had only 
eighteenpence in my pockets.” “ towever,” 
the cynic kindly added, “there were other 
pockets.” 

Aunt Amanpr: “Hain't yew ashamed ter 
kum around here beggin’?” Onniz Way: 
“Well, dis ain't a werry ’risterkratio neigh- 
bourhood, fer a fact, but-we mustn't be too per- 
tickler, mum.” 

“Tue discord was something fierce,” said 
Borem, in spealring of an amateur concert. 
“Why, the music was so loud I actually could 
not hear —_ talk.” “How delightful!” 
exclaimed Miss Cutting. 

“Tr is a positive delight to meet a man you 
feel you can trust,” remarked the individual 
with the high forehead. “Oh, I don’t know. 
I prefer a man who pays cash,” replied the 
man who keeps a grocery store. 

Crvit Service Examiner (very sternly to 
Erastus Smith, coloured, who aspires to the 
office of mail-carrier) : “ How far is it from the 
earth to the moon?” Erastus (in terror): 
“Golly, boss! ef you’s gwine to put me on dat 
route I don’t want de job.” 

Nor Entnusiastic.—Mrs. Pullback : ‘ Well, 
now that you live in our neighbourhood, Mr. 
Magunder, you must step in and hear my 
daughter sing.” Magunder: “Thanks! I 
have heard her. In fact, they took something 
off my rent because I lived so near.” 


Provp Father (who had just been presented 
with a son): “Flossy, little daughter, which 
would you like best to have—a little sister or 
a little brother?” Flossy (meditatively) : 
“Well, papa, if it’s just the same to you, I 
think I’d rather have a little white rabbit.” 

Doctor “ My dear man, you have no organic 
trouble, no symptoms of disease, properly 





speaking ; but you are simply run down. What 


Why | is your occupation?” Patient: “I am a city 
| labourer, and work upon the public streets.’ 


Doctor: “Ah, it is as I suspected! You re- 


| quire exercise,” 


Mercuant (to his clerk): ‘‘ Well, sir, did you 
sccceed in collecting that bill?” Clerk: “No, 
sir.” Merchant: “It’s just a’ I expected. 
That-Jones never pays anything. He’s a per- 
fect boor.” Clerk: “ Why, sir, I found him 
very polite.’ (Merchant: “fn what way?” 
Clerk: “He asked me to call again.” 

A squap of recruits were getting rid of some 
ammunition on the range the other day, and the 
sergeant in charge began to use strong language 
as the firing proceeded and the target remained 
unpunctured, “What! missed again?” he 
roared, as an unfortunate recruit cut up the 
dust for the seventh consecutive time. “ Great 
Scot! I don’t believe you could hit a furniture 
van.” “Oh, you needn’t crow, sergeant,” re- 
torted the recruit, “ you missed a train yester- 
day.” 

Orp Lavy (to driver of growler): “ Now, 
driver, I want you to go very carefully.” “ Cer- 
tainly, mum.” “ And not go racing with other 
cabs. .And not go round the corners quickly.” 
“No, mum.” After the job, the old lady, hand- 
ing him a sbhilling for himself, said: “You 
have driven me very carefully and well, and 
here is @ shilling for you. Have you driven a 
cab all your life?” “No, mum; 1 used to 
drive a hearse, and blest if I don’t go back to 
it; it’s a better game than this, [ hope I'll 





drive yer again, mum.” 











_Lapy at theatre (who has left her hat out- 
side). “ Where are you going my dear?” Hus- 
band (at end of first act): “I am going 
out to see if your hat is all right.” 


CuanLer Harrewarer: “Do you notice how 
sepulchral my voice is?” Mrs. C. . 

“That is quite natural, my dear. It comes 
from the place of departed spirits, you know.” 


Gorman: “T presume that Mercell has had 
a liberal education, hasn’t he?” Dexter: “I 
rather think not; what makes you suppose 
so?” Gorman: “He is pretty free with other 
folks’ things, that’s all.” 

“ *Sorvumpty’s Macazrng.’—TI enclose a little 
poem that I just dashed off.—Yours truly, 
Vernal Ryme.” “Vernal Ryme.—We return 
herewith, with thanks, your dashed poem.— 
‘Scrumpty’s Magazine.''” 

Mr. Jonstno (watching his wife at the scrub- 

bing board): “Why doan yo’ call me a hobo 
an’ be done wid it?” Mrs. Jonsing: “’Cause 
dis ain’t no aftah-dinnah bokay talk. I's knock- 
in’ now, not handin’ yo’ vi'lets.” 
_ Famous Aurnor: “TI shall have to stop send- 
ing out any more small cheques. Instead of 
cashing them, the recipients have them framed 
to preserve my autograph.” She: “ Never 
mind. It will only last a few weeks.” 


“T's afraid, Edward, you're marrying me 
only because I've inherited fifty thousand 
dollars from my uncle.” “ Why, Blanche, how 
can you think that of me? Your uncle is nothing 
to me! I would marry you no matter from 
whom you inherited the money.” 

A man who had foolishly ventured upon a 
verbal contest with his wife was met, as he 
was retiring from the scene, by his little son, 
who had just begun to study grammar. 
“Papa,” said the child, “what part of speech 


| ig.woman?” “She isn’t any part of speech at 


all, Gregory; she’s the whole of it.” 

Gus De Suita; “I wonder when we will 
get to see that new comet?” Gilhooly: “I 
don’t think we will get to see it at’ all.” “But 
it is reported that ite tail has been seen?” 
“That's the reason we won't get to see it. 
As only its tail is in sight, it must be going 
away from us. I'm something of an astronomer 
myself.” 4 


Crry Macistratr: “Of course, I don't wish 
to stand in the way of my daughter's happiness, 
but I know so little of you, Mr. Hawkins 
What is your vocation?” Mr. Hawkins 
(airily): “Oh, I write—er—poetry, novels—er 
—plays, and that sort of thing.” City Magis 
trate: “Indeed! Most interesting. And how 
do you live?” 

Two old men lamenting the changes that 
have taken: place. First Old Man (sadly): “2 
camnot enjoy myself now as I could when I 
was a boy. I can’t eat half as much.” Second 
Old Man: “TI cannot eat as much now as I 
could when I was a boy, but I regard that as 
rather a wise provision.” “Why so!” “Be- 
cause I haven't half as much to eat.’ 

“Must be pretty cold out your way,” he 
observed to a farmer, who had just come into 
market with his whiskers full of frost. ‘“ Yes, 
tolerable.” “What did your thermometer 
register?” “I hain’t got none.” “I should 
think you’d want to know how cold it was.” 
“No, I don’t keer much, I kin allus tell by 
touchin’ my tongue to the axe whether it’s 
last summer or this winter.” 


A sainor, explaining a quadrille to his mess 
mate, thus described the third figure: “ You 
heave ahead,” said he, “and pass your adver- 
sary’s yard-arm, regain your berth on the other 
tack in the same order, take your station with 
your partner in line, back and fill, and then 
fall on your keel,.and bring up with your part- 
ner; she then manceuvres ahead,. off alongside 
cf you; then make sail in company with her 
until nearly astern of the other line, make a 
stern board, cast her off to shift for herself, 
regain your place in the best way you can, and 
let go your anchor.” 
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- MADEMOISELLE. ANNIE 


SHORT STORY. - 


T was half-a-crown ail in sixpences, 
and a pretty jingle it made on the 


uet floor, . where 
aon West dashed. it, scornfully 


: own. 

Mr. West, with his white necktie fastened in 
an.irreproachable bow, and.his spectacle case in 
his hand, started back. 

Miss West drew herself up in haughty sur- 
prise. 

. “May IT ask, Annie,” said she, “if your 
senses are deserting you?” 

“No,” Annie answered, sharply, “they are 
just returning to me! T do not know where 
they have been all this time!” 

She was slight and dark, with big black eyes 
that-seemed to blaze and deepen with every 
breath she drew. 

Her hair, black and. silky, was knotted, 
Psyche-fashion, at the back of her head, 
whence two or three truant ringlets escaped 
upon her slim, white neck. 

Miss West was tall and majestic, with @ia- 
thonds sparkling on her fingers, and white 
teeth that shone like’ polished ivory ; and the 
two-regarded each other as hostile tigresses 
in a jungle might have done, while the judye 
looked on with a perturbed face. 

Suddenly Annie tirned to her uncle. 

“Unele’ West,” said she, im smothered 
accents, “I came here penniless and friend- 
less, I naturally supposed that my. father’s 
only -brother would kind to. his orphan ; 
that my cousin would extend a welcome to one 
as helpless as she was harmless. It seems, how- 
ever, that I was mistaken. I am banished to 
the ‘servants’ quarters, and set to work that is 
most distasteful. When my clothes wear out I 
ask you for money to replace them, and you 
offer me five sixpences,~ with admonitions as to 
economy in. spending them. Take back your 
money; L won’t have a penny of it! Take 
back-the shelter of your home ; the bread of de- 
pendence is.too bitter for me to eat, even 
though 3 starve for lack of it!” 






““ Annie,” said the old gentleman, “this is 


” 


very strange! 

“ And very unladylike,” primly added Miss 

West. 
“And my crowning offence,” Annie added, 
mockingly, “was, that on the occasion of a 
party, in this house, [ actually ventured to make 
my appearance in the drawmg-room——” 

“Uninvited,” put in Miss West. 

“And to dare to dance with» Mr.: Martin 
when he asked me. Oh, if words could kill, I 
should: now be lying at your feet, cousin 
Hannah!; Well, I’ve decided that it would be 
rather easier to scrub floors and to wash shirts 
for a livelihood than to. pine and dwarf in an 
atmosphere like this.” 

“Scrub!” gasped the judge—“ wash!” 

Annie laughed. 

“Oh, you are too literal,” said she. “TI 
simply. mean the word to represent independ- 
ence in some shape. Good-bye, Uncle West! 
Good-bye, Hannah!” 

But. Mr. ‘West stood as stiff as » ramrod. 
Miss. West turned her face away with frozen 
dignity-—the coins still lay shining on the 
polished floor—and so Annie went away. 

“T never knew such headstrong insolence in 
all my life,” said Hannah, with a long breath. 

Mr. West shook his white head. 

“She has been very trying,” said he, “and 
in my opinion most ungrateful. But at least 
we have done our daty ; no one can do more.” 

But when Mr. “Martin called the next day 
and. inquired for Annie, Miss West scarcely 
knew what to say. 

“She has left-us for a short term,” she finally 
answered. “She said that she was tired to 
death of London.” 

“Indeed! Can you favour me with her 
address? My mother and sister particularly 


wish to make her acquaintance.” 
Miss West reddened. Mrs. Martin and Mrs. 
Webster, the most exclusive of fashionable 





ladies, had never evinced any anxiety to be- 
come intimate with her. ° 

“I am-sorry,” said she, “but I cannot give 
you her exact address at present.” 

Mr. Martin looked puzzled. ». 

“Perhaps when you obtain it” he ‘began. 

“Oh, certainly,” said Hannah. “I'll make a 
point of sending. it to Mrs. Martin.” 

And she secretly resolved to do nothing of the 
sort. 

Annie; meanwhile, made her way. to the 
nearest registry office. 

The wooden benches were full of weary, 
pale-faced applicants—the books were crowded 
with names. The comely superintendent shook 
her head, 

“Times are dull,” said she, “and the supply 
for workers far exceeds the demand.” 

“ But,” cried Amnie, “ it onghtn’t to be so in 
a country like this! A great, prosperous 
country!” 

The superintendent stared. 

“Tam no judge of political economy,” said 
she. “I can only state facts. Can you speak 


Spanish?” 

Annie shook her head. 

“A pity,” said the superintendent... “We 
have ‘an application for a young person to go 


to Seville. Do you know anything about de- 
signs for wall-papers?” 

“N—no,” ieluctantly confessed Annie. 

“An accomplished @esigner is wanted in 
York at once; also.a forewoman in @ kid glove 
factory. But as for companions, nursery-gover- 
nesses, amanuenses, the market is. glutted.” 

Annie was turning away with a sigh, when 
a stylish roung lady, dressed in black, came 
burriedly in. wd 

“What are we to do, Mrs. Smith?” said 
she, breathlessly. “ Setiora Josefina has played 
us a dreadfully shabby trick. Sonieoné’ has 
offered her-a pound more ‘than our’ bid to go 
and dance for them on Monday evening, and 
she has started.” . 

Mrs. Smith shrugged her comely shoulders. 


—a 

“ Ah,” she-said, “one cam never depend oy 
these Spanish women! They have absolute} 
no conscience,” y 

“But what are we to do?” cried the lad 
“ Here it is Saturday, and the boat is engage 
and the circulars out, and all the dear Litie 
ragged darlings expect to see the famoy 
Spanish sefiora dance. It’s too provoking! 
Of course, no substitute can be engaged in 
short a time, and I did so want our schoo} 
excursion to be a success! The magic lanterp 
is coming, and the lecturer on Egypt, and the 
funny man with his stories; but the children 
think most of the dancing. girl of all!” 

“Can't I go?” , 

Annie’s eyes glittered, her cheeks glowed. 

Mrs. Smith opened her opaque blue eyes; 
the tall young lady adjusted a lorgnetie, sad 
looked at Annie in mute surprise. 

“I'm not Spanish,” said Annie, “ but I cap 
dance. They, tell me I dance well. I’ve often 
done the ‘Highland fling and the ‘Sa‘lor’s 
hornpipe* at children’s parties; and 1 could 
wear a black velvet jacket with spangles, and 
sr boots, and—— Oh, yes, I’m quite certain 

could do it!” 

“I don’t know who you are!” said Mis 
Finch, the chairwoman of the excursion com 
mittee. 

“You may call me Annie West,” said our 
heroine, with a composure that astonished her- 
self. “If there is plenty of room, a scarf dotted 
with a good deal of tinsel would be very pretty; 
or perhaps a wand, wreathed with roses, witha 
glittering star at the top. Do let me try to 
take this Spanish seiiota’s place. IT am sure l 
could do it ps 

Jt was an excursion; got up by a few fine 
ladies for a great many poverty-stricken little 
“Industrial. Scholars,” and it was beyond 
everything desirable that the children should 
enjoy themselves. 

The Egyptian lecturer might be dispensed 
with. ven the magic lantern could be 





struck fromthe programme, inasmuch as the 
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tiren } 1. something. like it at the 
children pad 14 But the dancing setiors 
Christmas holiday a; Gancing 
and the fanny man, with hiv imitations and 
anecdotes, were positively indispensable. 

And it turned out that Amnie was engaged 
sblast- A part of her-remuneration paid down 
in advance, was to. go towards buying the cos- 
tume, and she felt that her first step on the 
ladder of fame was already assured. : 

It was a brilliant August day. The Water- 
witch steamed vroyally-up the blue, sparkling 
river to the merry music of band, and the 
deck was all alive with little children in their 

best clothes, new ly-washed faces and smoothly- 
brushed hair, each twenty in charge of a one- 
sze-larger monitor, while at the court end of 
the boat sat a group.of elegant ladies and 
tennis-lannelled gentlemen, the very cream Of 
the élite, who had fallen a victim to thie fasliion- 
able epidemic for “ slumming,’ ‘ ; ; 

“We thought, you see,” taid Miss Finch, 
addressing a stately lady in Indian silk and 
diamonds, “that the dance would be prettiest 
and most picturesque on the deck of the 
steamboat. The rest of the, entertainment 
will do at the island, when we get there. I 
assure you, | was quite in d ir when Sefiora 
Josefina played us tilse ; but this Mademoiselle 
Annie is extremely pretty.” 

The children uttered a simultaneous how! of 
delight just at that moment, when the Band 
struck up @ merry cachuea, and a light figure, 
upholding a glittering, silver-threaded scarf, 
bounded gracefully into the empty space, 
guarded around with silver rope. 

The ladies put up their ore aee, the 
gentlemen became attentive, children 
uttered “Ohs!’ and “ Ahs” of rapture which 
even the relentless monitors forgot to reprove, 
and in.a second, as it were, the glittering peat 
danced her way into their hearts and too 
them all by storm. 

But among the patronesses, Miss West sat 
stiff and appalled, and Mr. Martin, leaning 
over bis sister’s shoulder, whispered in her ear : 

“That is ‘la belle cousine,’ Ada, that I told 
you of. How, in the name of all that. is unac- 
countable, do you suppose she came here?” 

And then, leaning across to Miss Finch, he 
said, ina low voice : 

“Your Mademoiselle Annie is an .dld ac- 
quaintance of mine. Will you kindly allow me 
to introduce my sister to her when the dance is 
over!” 

And Annie, sitting in the cabin of the 
Waterwitch, with Miss Finch’s white cash- 
mere opera-cloak. wrapped) around her, to 
insure against taking cold, and the glittering 
scarf falling away. from, her. shoulders, ha 
quite an audience, while the children were 
having their first instalment of sandwiches 
and lemonade on deck,.and the only one who 
did not attend it was-Miss-Hannah West. 

“But I can’t understand, it,” said Mrs. 
Webster. “I never saw anything so lovely in 
my life as your dancing; it was*the very 
poetry of motion... But was.it. merely to give 
Pleasure to the dear little children. that-~—” 

Annie laughed frankly, , .. 3 

“It was for two pounds,” said she. “T am 
. & self-supporting young woman now, Mrs. 

Webster, and dancing is as good a trade as 
sewing. This is my> first. appearance. Can 
you recommend me to your. friends?” 
: Once more she danced for, the children, on 
€ teburn trip of the steamer, when the moon- 
ight flooded the deck with silver, and her 
softly-swaring shadow dancenseemed to keep 
time with the rocking of the tides; and then 
~ came back to society, inthe ordinar 
ress of a young woman.of the nineteent 
century, 

Rupert Martin was waiting for her, to give 

t his arm for a brief promenade in the 
— moonlight, 

18... Webster smiled: graci 
hey walke pay graciously at them as 


“Oh, it has been sadh fim!” gaia Annie ; 
ling 
But, Annie,” said Martin, a little gravely, 


stood for 


“and the children were so the: “4 | 
are trying to imitate my Ripa ten 4 dan os 





“you should not have taken so decided a 
measure without consulting me.” 


“ How ‘was I to know that you were’ inter- 
ested one way or ‘the other?” she retorted. 

“You know it now, Annie.” 

Her lashes fell; the colour flamed into her 
cheek, . . 

“Do you really love me, Rupert?” 

“Look into my eyes, Annie, and see what 
they tell you!” he answered, softly. 

“Then, after all, I never shall be perfectly 
independent!” cried Annie, half laughing, 
half sobbing. 

“No woman should ever be that, Annie,’ 
said Martin, with all a man’s imperiousness. 

And Miss Hannah West, sitting stiffly at 
her end of the boat; with one or two sleepy 


old dowagers and an asthmatic elderly gentle- | 


mani, declared that, for her part, she never 
had had such a stupid time in her life. 








Piayinc Carps.—In spite of the often 
asserted myth that, playing cards were devised 
to amuse Charles VI. of France in his lucid 
intervals, it has been_proved that they are 
of findoo origin, while the “dotted cards” 
of China ‘were invented in 11lsv, in the reign 
of Lewn-ho, for the entertainment of that 
sovereign’s; wives..Nor can one think the 
courtiers’ arrangement a mere matter of 
chance and: fancy. Tt would seem they had 
a system, when we consider that a pack is 
made up of: fifty-two cards, the number of 
weeks in a year; the-pips or dots are three 
hundred and sixty-five, the same as the days 
in the year ; and the tricks to be won thirteen, 
the number of lunar months. The suits, too, 
represented four classes of the community as 
they were divided at that period. The spade 
ike-men, or soldiers; the club for 
clover, emblem of the husbandman; and dia 
mondg for the building tiles of the artisan; 
while the second red suit was originally 
chorur, meaning choir men or ecclesiastics, 
but was soon corrupted into corur and trans 
lated “hearts” by the English. 


| 





Another | 


change was the introduction, of queens. But 
if the entire pack has its story, so has each 
card as well. The Court cards were so called 
because of their heraldic devices. In the 
original French collection fhe King of Clubs 
bore the arms of the Popé; and the Kings of 
Spades, Diamonds, and Hearts, each respec- 
tively bore the arms of the kings of France, 
Spain, and England. They were named David, 
Alexander, Caesar, and Charles, as represen- 
tatives of the Jewish, Greek, Roman, and 
Frankish empires. Of course, the Britigh 
card-making changed these, but it is rather 
strange that our modern packs’ still retain 
the striking characteristics of those of the 
sixteenth century. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THS EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
weaders ai any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Scnoot Grrat.—Newport, Monmouthshire, 
is in England. 

A Reaper.—The degrees of heat vary accord- 
jag to the seasons. 

G. H. W.—It is a repairing lease, and you 
will have to do the repairs. 

G. B.—There is no variety of printing ink 
that can be termed indelible. 

B.—Apprentices’ indentures require a 2s. 6d. 
stamp if there is no premium. 

Y. S. H.—Glycerine acidulated with a little 
fresh lemon-juice will help to whiten and soften 
the skin. 

BroxenweaRteD One.—Presents during an 
engagement can be recovered if the engage- 
ment is broken off. 

Anxiovs Moruer.—The father would be 
entitled to the custody of the children if they 
are not of tender age. 

Exopir.—Your penmanship displays a con- 
siderable de of nervousness, and conse- 
quently would appear to indicate a similar 
temperament. 

A. E. 8.—I do not think your farthing, of 
1694 is of any particular value; it might be 
worth sixpence, but not more. I am glad 
you find “A Desperate Deed” so interesting. 


T. H.—Rainwater is always soft; but the | 


waters of springs and rivers may become hard 
by running through rocks which have gypsum 
in them, or through limestone rocks or soil 
which contain chalk. 
Frepprr.—ibe largest of the Egyptian 
pyramids was built by Cheops or Suphis; the 
next largest by Cephrenes or Sen-Suphis ; and 


the third by Mencheres, last king of the | 


fourth Egyptian dynasty, said to have lived 
before the birth of Rhashoun. 

Cuanuiz P.—If you had gently pushed the 
stick aside from your sister’s face with a 
smile everything would doubtless have gone 
off harmoniously. Any exhibition of temper 
or violence should be avoided under cir- 
cumstances where the offence was purely acci- 
dental. 7 

Cantersury Bette.—A good embrocation 
for sprains and bruises is made as follows :— 
Pour upon two ounces of carbonate of am- 
monia (smelling salts) as much distilled vine- 
gar as.will dissolve it; then add one and 
a half pints of common rectifie dspirits, and 
shake the whole together in a bottle.. Moisten 
and rub the part affected with a cloth or 
sponge dipped in the liquid. 

Topsy.—There are several theatrical mana- 
gers who might be persuaded to read the 
play in question, and from them you may ex- 
pect a fair, impartial criticism. If adapted 
to the wants of any one of them, you will 
have no trouble in finding a ready purchaser. 
Do not be discouraged by any disparaging 
remarks concerning it; but ask a judgment 
upon its merits after it has been thoroughly 
and carefully read. 

Grorce B.—“Bohemia” is a slang term 
applied to any locality frequented by 
journalists, artists, actors, opera-singers, and 
others of the same ilk, and they are on this 
account called “ Bohemians.” Originally, the 
latter name was used by the French to desig- 
nate a gipsy, from the erroneous notion that 
the first of that race came from Bohemia. 
An irregular, wandering, restless way of liv- 
ing, like that of the gipsies, has on that ac- 
count, been dubbed a “ Bohemian life.” An 

author of desultory works and irregular 
habits is generally termed a “literary Bo- 
hemian.” 


Sweer Sevenreen.—A girl comes of age 
at twenty-one years. 


J.8.--The Tay Bridge disaster occurred on 
the 28th December, 1 


Pracu.—-Peaches were introduced from this 
country into Persia about 1562. 


Dicx.—Microscopes were inventéd by Jan- 
sen, in Holland, about 1590. 


Nora.-—You can obtain the return of the 
watch by paying the debt and interest. 


In Dirricutry.--If you remove the furni- 
ture secretly, the landlord can follow and seize 
it. 


Icnorance.—A billion is a million of mil- 
lions, ten hundred thousand millions, 
1,000,000,000,000. 


Harp-up Anne.—-A domestic servant is not 
entitled to her wages during the time she is 
incapacitated by illness. 


Constant Reaver.-—-There was a plague of 
locusts in London in 1748, and they are said 
to have been seen there again in 1857. 


Dunce.—The Island of Heligoland is in 
the German Ocean, off the German coast, in 
a straight line from Grimsby. 

CLARIBEL.—In my opinion it would be im- 
proper for a man to marry within six months 
after the death of his former wife ; and I should 
hesitate to confide in the enduring affection of 
a man or woman who should allow himself 
or herself such unseemly haste. 


Mives.—If a young lady “tries on” a ring 
belonging to you, and forgets to take it off 
or return it, it would be quite proper for you 
to remind her of it, and even squarely to ack 
her for the ring. You should, of Course, de 
it politely, and in the kindest possible manner. 


Francis.-_I am not able to give you the 
etymology or the origin of the word “she- 
been.” It is of foreign birth, and probably a 
corruption of “shebang,” a current Yankee 
phrase descriptive usually of a low drinking- 
saloon, and itself a corruption of a French 
phrase. 


Potty.—It is not compulsory to have a will 
made by a lawyer, but it is always better and 
safer to have legal advice and assistance in 
doing it. Mistakes are apt to be made b 
persons drawing up their own wills, whic 
entail much trouble and expense on their 
heirs. 

Besstz.—From what you say I quite con 
clude the cause. As you get stronger you 
will get better, so do not be disheartened 
about it; but you must see a medical man. 
Call at some hospital. Above all, do not de: 
lay, as otherwise you will go from bad to 
worse. 


R.L.B.—You must invest in Government 
Stocks when the amount of your deposit ex- 
ceeds £200. There is a very little more for- 
mality in selling out the stocks than in “ lift- 
ing” money from a bank, but the money is 
practically at call. You can depend upon hav- 
ing it whenever you want it. 


Esstz.—I can scarcely understand how an 
educated young lady should prefer one of the 
suitors in question to the other. Of course, it 
is always better for the hand to go with the 
heart ; Dut you must remember that there may 
be love without respect, and if your “ intended” 
should prove uncongenial for lack of education, 
the union might be anything but a happy one. 


Mack.—There are said to be about fift 
kinds of eels in different parts of the wand. 
The European conger, or sea-eel, caught on 
the coasts of France and England, is often ten 
feet long, and not infrequently weighs a hun- 
dred pounds. The sand-eel is found in both 
Europe and America, but only in salt water. 
Tt is so called because it Lives in the sand, into 
which it can dart head foremost and bury 


itself very quickly. They are caught for food’ 


and bait, and much use is made of them for the 
latter purpose on the fishing grounds of New- 





foundland. 


et 


Eriquerre. --~ Etiquette requires tha P 
gentleman should lift his hat to a lady who | 
is walking with a gentleman known to him : 
even a he may not know the lady. - 
says in effect, my friendship for the ‘geni\,. 
man compels me to respect the lady wh, 
honours him with her confidencs or iin 

Tar Loxpon Reaper is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence, 

*.* Atc Lerrers 70 BE AvpRuESsED py 
THE Eprror or THE Lonpox Rezavzr, 50.5) 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


*,* We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, ‘2 
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EYELASHES 


spoil the beauty of the fairest face, 

and deprive the eyes of their defence 

against dirt and dust. 
lashes are strengthened and restored by 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, a 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. Sup- 
plied by chemists and stores in ancient 
pedestal pots for 2/- each, A little book 
“How to Preserve the Eyesight” will be 
sent to any applicant by STEPHEN GREEN 
210, Lambeth Rd., London. All whosuffer 
qfrom any eye trouble should send for it 


“/ 






















“A FRIEND IN NEED 


is a friend indeed, and woman's 


unfailing friend is ’ 

fay LOWE'S “ino sre" PILLS. | 

AND STEEL ° 
They correct and alleviate al distressing 
symptoms from ch women so often suffer 


Boxes, 1/:%, 2/9 (contains three times the \) 
’ eaeey). oe large size 4/6, of all Chemists. 
N will be sent an: on receipt of 15, 34, 
of 55 stamps, by E. T. TOWLA & Co., 
66, Long Row, i 
Beware of Inqurious Imitations 








HAYE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 


PILLS? 


iF NOT, WHY NOTP 

THEY OURE 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. ' 
Of all Chemists, Thd., le. 144., and 20. 94. per bow 
G. WHELPTON & SON, I 
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